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PEOPLES LIBRARY. 


No. PRICE 
fle GAMBLERS Wits By Mts Grey. ds ck dd oan oR oy oe «oo 8s Ybor ns ano Ne 20¢ 
2. BUT YOURSELEIN HIS'PLACE... By Charles Reade>.02. .. .. Mul... tay ale oc A Oe 
SmAWURORA EOYs By Miss M. H.tBraddon..%. 0c... hares sie os le es ols OMe © eS 20¢ 
4. HANDY ANDY. By Samuel Lover: .. Sie swoneees cs liace e.. eee Ce 20c 
5. JACOB FAITHFUL, By Captain’ Marryatiey )..cwiicusae soos «cleo oo fo daw Be > ort ee I5c 
OV EEVCA NEL Oates yp VV AILCE SEOUL ans ay. « «anise elaciee sic © ceo vhs iets Len buwiee bit» «1d 20¢ 
7. NIGHT AND MORNING. By Bolwer. ...fpiickhisgs bess sCecee: «. Sanemine. Oe ae 20¢ 
5, GWENDOLINE SITAR Vinod. By Jamésppayn i... i 2steoe.. .. (eek ch. « one 10¢ 
Ds Wisk Bas GLU Crs OES Pa VaNeds BUNTING . Tate es grids nis fhe s ~. « agtgeeeer ds 2 oe 20¢ 
fo. PHE TROUBEESOME-TWINS. By Edward. Harcourt: 000... .... Gye wos St, eee 20¢ 
Pe OU Nanos, WOMEN .... sc.» Seige n tes a tsp ets vb «os Cen 10c 
IZ eR RICZ TH eGREA TIGERMAN DETECTIVE. By Tony Pastor’... 7g. see 10c 
(3. MONTE MADRONA,. A:Story oF THE Mines. By Will B. Schwartz............:.....-. 10c 

fA. Lae RAUNT EDs LOWER.” By Mrs. HenwyewWoods................+: sae) 1oc 

Th. elie WAGHS OF SIN.” By Miss M.'E. Bratgons ie... 0... ee... Vaeeee cele 10¢ 

16. VICTOR-VAND VANQUISHED. ‘(By MaryM@ecilvHay......... 2... +... Ai iepetie so ele nnn 20¢ 

17.-OTHER FOOLS AND THEIR DOINGS; or, Lire AMoNG THE FREEDMEN............002: 5c 

18. CHRISTIE’S OLD ORGAN. _ By Mrs. O.gBaWalton.......:...:.....\oneea 10¢c 

¥9. NELLIE, THE CLOCKMAKER’S DAU GHPRBRG ieee cs. 1c... ss... as Sen 10¢c 

20. NOT FORSAKEN. By Agnes Giberne...... SOLS CO oaecnn = 10c 

Rigo OE DEO CHARITY.’ “By; Hesba‘ Stretton. .cakpee ccc vs bese se... cs cdleitait. see I5c 

22) CIDEORARE Vii). Ds WILT TALMA GE Daye cee... 2)... lu dabee 70 nee I5¢ 

22 sl On, YOUNG APPRENTICE, “By Hesbametretton s,s ...5...0 °°... tue. ee 10c 

SAP OLE ER ORE. «aby: Ac Las. Os Eo nie vreck occ «aati Ue efits atts da «+ 0,0 0 EEN 2 <a er I5c 

gc. IN PRISON AND OUT... By’ Hesba Strettonmiiit nines gay e/s macs ++. +. tpt cle 0 one 10¢c 

20, HISTORY OFA TEREEPENNY. BIT. ©: Byajpewe Barton. (3.6... :cgeites- + «2 See 10c 

ApeeROGGY OL ld LE BROTHER.” By Bremtameenicchists fam «- + <\sse nmenne eras, 15c 

23 aWVIN DOW GUR TAINS: *-By 1 ./S. Arthur, Joppa amet) tei 5 sto i. - EE a 1. ot oe ee 20¢ 

260 A THORN YEPATH, | By, Hesba Stition’\. Siete sc crcl+.-' 0s. + SE aR oe 1oc 

30. THE POOR CLERK AND HIS CROOKED SIXPRINCE. By G. E. Sament, 2.4). Seas 10c 

31. NINETY-NINE CHOICE READINGS AND RECITATIONS.—No. 1...............0 000. 10¢c 

See heh LEE CAPTAIN: > Bysliyndé- Palmer che. cicis 20 <s.00c- oc +s. «pine. on 1oc 

9g.C 1 HE OCTAGON: ‘or, THREADED FERRY. \ By Mas.) ME. Berrys.) ...'. .2 LPs lane see ee 10¢ 

340. HE YOUNG WHALER. © ByewW. H.0G. Kimgstonyery...... 3... |. . conveys «tid ge 10¢c 

Mee WAL AUOUA LECTURES tues. . coke beleMbReERs aopss wlaielsin’ ¢ +». o's a theaatas) baal 10c 

20. (THE KING’S SERVANTS. . By Hesba Strettony: 5. 9b... .05........0seeld helaeeins ae 10c 

370 THE SECRET SORROW.) By May Agnes;Bleming © ............. sees ts eee) een 20¢ 

38. A SHADOW 'ON THE:THRESHOLD. | By Mary Cecil Hay...........5.35.. aan 1oc 

a9. A LIFE’S SECRET. | By Mrs. ‘Henry “Wo0diitgiien asm sje ober. sees. eens veslee she 20¢ 

40, BUYEFALO BILL By Ned Buntline:'.. ... dieser as .r~ tres... sn... at ee er 20¢ 

41. THE BLUNDERS OF A BASHFUL MAN. By the author of «A Bad Boy’s Diary”’ «vg LOC 

425, PERCY ANDELH ErPROPHE LT. By WilkigAGollins. $2.64 <.. 000 oo... een eee 10¢c 

43. HISTORY-OF -ASSASSINATION OF PRESIDENT GARFIELD..........3% 3 \ais Sn 20¢ 

447 (CHAT-BEAU-RIBUL WRETCH. By iWilham Blacks). .:..0....'...... Sele oes enn 10¢ 

agi Mas. (GEOFFREY, By THe Duchess ..25 2 gRRemiire sce is os cs se eso +y oie een 20¢ 

Aon DORA EEOR Ne tities slau «otto e tele « « io CURIE Mepis cis @ilotiele sss s+ ss 2 20¢ 

Ava Jon BILLINGS? SPICE-BOX. . By Josh Biipgsre i. wc. ws. a... eee 10c 

48. BEAUTIFUL, BUT POOR.. By Julia Edwards.......... Sn jee eae 6 «+ ohio. a aa 10¢ 


No. 37, ** THE SECRET SORROW,”’ is written by Mrs, May AGNES FLEMING, one of the most 
popular American authors, and none of whose writings have ever appeared in Library form before. 

No. 40, ‘* BUFFALO BILL,” written by NED BUNTLINE, conLains the life and history of the orig- 
inal ‘‘ King of the Border Men,” and will have an immense sale—is an intensely interesting and thrilling 
story. 

No. 41, ‘THE BLUNDERS OF A BASHFUL MAN,” is written by the popular and talented 
author of “A BAD BOY’S DIARY,” the announcement of which is of itself a sufficient guarantee of 
‘ts popularity, 

No. 43 contains ** THE HISTORY OF THE ATTEMPTED ASSASSINATION OF PRESIDENT 
GARFIELD,” together with a complete history of Charles J. Guiteau, the as<assin, giving the com- 
ments of the press on the tragedy, the feeling throughout the country, words of sympathy from all parts 
of the world, voices from the pulpit, including sermons. by Rev, Henry Ward Beecher, Rey. Dr. Storrs, 
Rev. Robert S. McArthur, Rev. Dr. J. P. Newman, and other prominent clergymen. Also containing 
the life of Garfield and Arthur. 


The People’s Library contains nothing but first class stories. 
Full Seis ‘always Qu hand,: and. for.sale by 


iar | GGILWIE & CO., Publishers, 
P. 0. Box‘ 2767. *: #0 Se ors ‘ 31 Rose Street, New York, 
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Seeing the Comet. 


a pretty woman, the latter very plump and wearing a de- 
colette dress, were trying, as the evening was hright, to 


There is a young couple in Brooklyn who have “got it | discover the comet. 


bad,” and any fine evening they Beye seen walking in 

some unfrequented place, gazing into each other’s eyes, 

after the fashion of lovers in the last stages of that mal- 

’ ady, entirely unconscious of all else but the bliss of being 
so near and dear to each other. 

When the comet was with us they were in the habit of 
going up on the roof of the young lady’s house, but as all 

e rest of the folks in the house would go up, too, to look 
at the starry stranger, Adonis proposed to his sweetheart 
that they Vaeeeee out to Prospect Park next time, where 
het could have it all to themselves. 

They went the other day, and, after reaching the park 
struck into one of its most unfrequented paths, and walked 
along, talking the soft 
nonsense indulged in 
by young folks in their 
condition. ~ 

All of a sudden they 
remembered the comet 
and turned their eyes 
heavenward; but asthe 
trees met overhead, it 
- ‘Was some time before 
they came to an open- 
ing, and when they did 
the oti 2 lady said: 

“Oh, Jaw-ge, ain’t 
that splendid!” 

They looked at the 
comet for quite awhile, 
and saida great many 
foolish things about it, 
then resumed their per- 
ambulations, gazing at 
other beautiful stars. 
Oh, my—they experi- 
enced a wonderful sen- 
sation—the world ap- 
peared to turn over and 
over several times in 
as many seconds, and 
when it stopped they 
found themselves seat- 
ed on the ground at the 
foot of a steep pent of 
stone stairs, down 
which they had fallen 
in the dark. Fortunate- 
ly neither were serious- 
ly hurt. 

mney now propose to 
east their eyes. meekly 
to the ground in future. 

The comet has been 
aan object of special in- 
terest at Newport since 
ithas disappeared from 
the heavens. Not hay- 
ing redeemed the prom- 
ises made for it, people 
are still looking after it 
nightly to see if it in- 
tends to display its tail 
in the wondrous fash- 
ion that has been fore- 
told. 

An evening or two 
since, a young mananrd 


f THIN Man.—“‘ Boy, 
or?” 


TOO THIN. 
what is that hungry-looking dog following me 


Insun@ina Boy.—“He thinks you are a bone, I'reckon.” 


& 
“Oh, I see it!” she exclaimed, after a few minutes; “don’t 
you? Look right over there.” 
“No, I don’t,” he replied; ‘and I doubt if you do either.” 
aes absurd! Come here. Now, look right over my 
shoulder.” 


view 


“Tsn’t it beautiful?” 
“Very beautiful. I like it better than any comet I have 
ever seen.” 
‘Tt isn’t overheated, 
is it?” 


“Not a bit. It alto- 
gether surpasses my 
expectations. Astron- 
omy is a very interest- 
ing study.” 

he turned her head 
suddenly, and caught 


“Pshaw!” she eried, 
“that’s not the comet, 
you foolish fellow. 
You're looking at the 
milky way ” 


Se eee 


A Young Mother. 


A lawyer having 
some legal business to 
transact with a wid- 
owed lady, took occa- 
sion to inquire her age. 
The matron, who had 
long since doffed the 
“widow’s weeds,” at- 
tempted to look prim 
and much younger than 
she really was, as she 
replied : 

“Thirty-five years, 
sir.” 
Then turning to the 
daughter, he said: 

“May 1 be so bold, 
miss, a6 to inquire your 

e? 

“Certainly, I am a 
little past thirty-two; 
most three years 
younger than mother.” 


oO 


‘“Wuat should I talk 
about this evening ?” 
asked a prosy speaker 
of his expectant audi- 
* tors. 

“about a quarter of 
an hour would be just 
about the thing,” was 
the reply. 
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GENT (in want of a situation, bitterly)—‘“ Call again to-morrow ? 
Here I paid my fee a month ago, and walked here and 
home again, a matter of eight miles each Ava, twice every blessed day 

me constant employment.” 
GLERK OF INTELLIGENCE OFFICE.—" Well, don’t you call that con- 


What's the use ? 
since, bar Sundays, and yet you profess to fin 
stant employment ?” 

Horse Radish. 


table is provided with the delicious article; but there are a 
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sofa made a very wide and comfortable bed; 
while, if the piece of furniture was not needed a 
all, the back could be turned over on the seat, 
and the whole affair stowed away in the garret. 
I used it first on the glorious night of the Fourth 
of J Lag When the last firecracker had explod- 
ed and the last rocket had gone up, I turned in. 
I always turn over once before going to sleep, 
and, just as I was about to turn, the catch 
slipped, and the back flew up with such force 
that it flung me clear across the room against. 
the book-case. I was very calm. I did not swear 
or get excited. I spread the machine open again 
and laid myself on the seat instead of on the 
back. I suppose, ome I must have rolled 
over again upon my back, for about one o’clock I 
dreamed I had fallen into Vesuvius and was be-- 
ing thrown out hy an eruption, and when the 
shock woke me I was lying up against the book- 
case with one foot through the glass door. That. 
catch had slipped again. I still tried to preserve 
my temper, and, after pushing the concern 
open, I went to bed again on the seat; but be- 
fore I could fix myself comfortably, the ma- 
chine gave a couple of convulsive jerks, a pre- 
monitory heave and a rattle, and the next mo- 
ment the back had closed down over me, and 
that spring was holding it there with what 
seemed to me to be a diabolical force. I had just 
made up my mind that it would be impossible 
to extricate myself, and was getting ready to 
die with suffocation, when Mrs. A. came over to 
tell me that her aunt had neuralgia and to get 
me to go for the doctor. When, by the light of 
the lamp, she saw what the situation was, she 
sereamed for help, and her Uncle Jones came 
down and released me just as I was about to 
take my farewell gasp. Since then I have slept 
on the floor. Any man who wants to buy a pat- 
ent sofa bed that is warranted to execute the 
most astonishing maneuvers upon the slightest 
provocation, can get one at a considerable sac- 
eee The present owner has no further use 
for it. 
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Crossing the Red Sea 


There was a bishop in Dublin who engaged a 
painter to make a large picture for the cathe- 
dral. The peyoce chosen was the crossing of 

aS. - 


the Red Sea by the Israeli 


After a time the picture was completed and hung in the 


When the season for horse radish arrives, almost every | cathedral, covered by a heavy curtain, and a great crowd 


few persons unfamiliar with the fluid, and get too much of 
it at a time, and for a moment rest under the delusion that 
their heads are blown off. 


A young gentleman, who does a thriving business as a] e}aj ‘ 
claimed: 


clerk, called on a Sunday afternoon upon a couple of mis- 


1 drawn aside nothing could 


of people assembled to see it unvailed. All faces were 
turned in expectation to the curtain. But lo! when it was 
be seen. but a vast expanse of 
water. Ina rage, the bishop turned to the artist, and ex- 


“T thought I asked you to paint a.picture of the Israelites 


chievous young ladies, and staid to tea. One of them dished | crossing the Red Sea?’ 


out a sauce-plate of nicely grated horse radish, and asked 
the clerk if he would have some custard. He had a good 
mouth for custard, and said, “Thank you,” with one of his 
sweetest smiles. Pretty soon he plunged his teaspoon into 
the custard and took a iarge mouthful. For just a moment 
the young man remained quiet; then his eyes began to roll 
in their sockets, his hair rose up on end, and he rose up on 
his feet, and, seizing his nose, he blew that custard all over 
the table, screamed fire just once, then he grabbed his hat, 
and with tears in his eyes left that house forever. 

We saw the young ladies recently, and they were still 
laughing. We saw the young man shortly after, and, 
although he appeared well, he wore a sorrowful look as 
people will who have been trifled with. 
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Curious Verdicts. 


A coroner’s jury, empaneled to ascertain the cause of the 
death of a notorious drunkard, brought in a verdict of 
“Death by hanging—about a rum-shop.” 

In California a coroner’s jury, under similar circum- 
stances, rendered a more courteous verdict: “Accidental 
death while unpacking a glass.” 
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A Patent Sofa Bed. 


We have had a great deal of company at our house this 
Summer, says Max Adeler, and as we were considerably 
crowded, I bought one of the “patent sofa beds,” which are 
advertised at the stores, and put it in the sitting-room, so 
that I could bunk there at nights and give up my be 
some of my friends. The new apparatus was intended to 
be used as a sofa in the day-time and as a bed at night. The 
back worked on hinges, and was operated by a strong 
spring. When it was turned down a catch held it, and the 


“True for you; that’s just it,” said the painter. 
ieee” where are the Israelites?” asked the indignant 
ishop. 
“They’re gone over,” said the painter. 
“Well, but where are the Egyptians?” 
“They’re gone under!” 
tt 


ka- We saw one happy boy on Saturday. An old gentle- 
man fell down in the slush of Chatham street, his hat went 
sailing one way, his cane relled off in the opposite direc- 
tion, while his wig gently deposited itself in the gutter. 
The old gentleman, when he got up, didn’t look pleased; 
but the little boy who looked on and cheered was entirely 


| happy. 


ae A guardian of the peace in New York made his first 
essay as a mounted policeman, one day last week, by grasp- 
ing the horse’s tail and attempting to climb up that way 
The surgeon subsequently remarked that no horse evew 
had a finer opportunity, or took advantage of it with such 
infinite scorn of the consequences. 


sa@- A Brooklyn man who sat down to meditate in his 
sweetheart’s lap, had occasion to caution her about looping 
up her skirts with pins. He found that the consequences, — 
had a tendency to disturb his mental poise. 


ag A very singular peculiarity of the people living in, 
this neighborhood of wearing their best overcoats and} 
cloaks through the day and their poorest during the even- 


ing, will no longer excite the public. The skunk is dead, 

aa- There is one industry which is flourishing in these 
bad times which does not fill us with an infinite gratitude. 
An exchange informs that the hurdy-gurdy ornan manu- 
factories are running on full time, and that the supply is 
not equal to the demand. 
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Kemper’s Life Insurance. 


A family named Kemper moved into a house in our row 
last week, says Max Adeler, and Benjamin P. Gunn, the life 
insurance agent, who lives in the same row, was the first 
aller. He dropped in to see if he couldn’t take outa policy 
for Mr. Kemper. Mrs. Kemper came down to the parlor to 


ita 3 suppose,” said Gunn, “Mr. Kemper has no insurance 


on. his 

“No,” said Mrs. Kemper. 

“Well, I'd like to get him to take a policy in our com- 
eine t’s the safest in the world; the largest capital, 
smallest rates, and biggest dividends.” ] 

“Mr. Kemper don’t take much interest in such things 
now,” said Mrs. K. \ 

“Well, madam, but he ought to, incommon justice to you. 
No man knows when he will die, and, by paying a ridicu- 
lously small sum now, Mr. Kemper can leave his ay in 
affluence. I'd like to hand you, for him, a few pamphlets 
containing statistics upon the subject. May I?” 


“Of course, if A h to. 
“Don’t you th he can be induced to insure?” asked 


“I hardly think so,” replied Mrs. Kemper. 
“He is in good health, I suppose? Has he complained 
lately of being sick?” 


“Not een y: c . 

“May I if he has any considerable wealth?” 

“Not a cent.” 

“Then of course he must insure. No poor man can afford 
to neglect such an ae a I suppose he travels some- 
times—goes about in railroad cars and other dangerous 
places?’ 

“No; he keeps very quiet.” 

“Man of steady habits, I s’pose?” 

“Very steady.’ ; 

“He is the very man I want,” said Gunn. 
sell him a policy.” , 

“T don’t think you can,” replied Mrs. Kemper. 

‘Why? When will he be home? Ill callon him. I don’t 
know of any reason why I shouldn’t insure him.” 

“T know,” replied Mrs. K. ; 

“Why?” 

“ He a been dead twenty-seven years!” said the widow. 

Then Gunn left all of a sudden. He will not insure any 
of the Kempers. 


——0 
Showing Her Tongue. 


A physician was very much 
annoyed by an old lady, who 
was always sure to accost 
him in the street for the pur- 
pose of telling over her ail- 
ments. Once she met him 
when he was in a great aur 

“Ah! I see you are qui 
feeble,’ said the doctor. 
“Shut your eyes and show 
me your tongue.” 

She obeyed, and the doctor, 
mov off, left her standing 
there for some time in this 
ridiculous position, to the in- 
finite amusement of all who 
witnessed the funny scene. 


bY SES 


Smooth. 


hg Ae: ong att learn- 
Englis some purpose, 
replied thus to the salutation : 

‘How do you do, mon- 
sieur?” 

“Do vat?” 

“How do you find yourself? 
How do you feel?” 

“Smoo You just feel.” 


“T know I can 


—— 
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Local Option. 


At a recent election in 
Maryland, a politician asked 
an old darkey how he was 


Fe<e) to vote. 

“Oh,” he replied, “the Re- 
publican ticket.” 

“But how are you going to 
vote on local option?’ 

The darkey looking up, 


asked : 2 
“What’s dav?” 


GKAB-BAG. 3 


“Why, local option is putting down liquor,” was the an- 
swer. 

“Lors a massy!” said the darkey, ‘ob course I vote for 
local option; I votes to put down liquor to the old price— 
fib-penny-bit a pint.” 


Chewing Gum. 


The ladies who for Woman’s Rights contend, 

By chewing gum will euicily ei their end; 
They must attain the ballot box full soon— 
Meanwhile, for practice, using a spittoon. 

Oh, woman! should an envious foe attack her, 
Man, rest assured, will always want to-back-her?! 
Let her chew gum most constantly, and then 

She may expect-to-rate with all the men! 


Two Friends in Boston. 


A few days since, a lady was about to engage the services: 
of a servant at an intelligence office, but before the bargain: 
shin closed a few important questions were asked by the 

‘ormer. 
_ “T hope,” said the lady, “that you have but feyy relatives. 
in Boston.” ; 

“Indade, ma’am, none at all.’’ 

And how many friends who would desire to eall on. 

ou?” 

“Faith, ma’am, I has but two friends in Boston, and wam 
of thim is in Ireland and the other in Maine.” 

She was bey boa at once, and the person who could make 
so good a bul! made an excellent servant 


————?+40-+<____ 
Gymnastics. 


An Ohio schvolgirl went through the calisthenic exercises. 
at home for the amusement of the children. A youthful 
visitor, with interest and pity in his countenance, asked 
her brother “‘if that gal had fits.” 

“No,” replied the lad, contemptuously; “that’s gym- 
nastics.” 

ne is they?” said the verdant; “how long has she had, 
em?” ! 
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Boot-Buack.—Hi, fellers! lend us three or four of yer boxes to put this ere boot orto? 
He must be the uncle of Big Foot Wallace!’ 


| Shoveling Snow. 


lives in Pearl street, 
. Brooklyn. He is an en- 


_ any other time. Mourn- 


- sometimes his wo 


‘ y 4 ied id ee 
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Mr. Matthew Reglan 


ergetic man. When he 
woneceives of anything, 
the is in a fever of ex- 
ecitement until his con- 
ception is realized. Last 
winter he read ina 
mewspaper this sen- 
tence: ‘‘Never wish a 
thing done, but do it.” 
This axiom suited Mr. 
Reglan’s frame of mind 
exactly. For several 
hours he had wished 
the snow remoyed from 
his roof, which slants 
considerably. As he 
dadn’t been able to get 
anybody to do the job, 
he determined to no 
donger wish, but te do. 
Down stairs he went, 
armed himself with:an 
‘ax, broom and shovel. 
His wife said: : 

“Mat, what are you 
going to do?” 

“Tm a-goin’ to hurl 
the snow from the roof 
into the street,” an- 
swered Mat. 

His wife knew there 
was no use in reason- 
ing with him, so she 
merely said :. 

“You are determined 
to break your neck 
some day, so you may 
as well do it to-day as 


ei is cheap now.” 

hese words only 
strengthened Mr. Reg- 
lan’s resolve, and say- 
ing: “Well, women are 
all blasted fools, any- 


how,” he started for the 

roof. OLD Man.—“Don’t 
He opened thescuttle Pat.—“Faith, I di 

with difficulty, knock- window!” 


ing a good deal of skin 


PARADISE. 
ou think IT have a little Paradise here ?” 
till L saw the divil poke his head out av the 


dren were knocked 
down. Then two men 
mounted the ladder, 


and into the house, a: 
laid him on the gofa. 
His wife came tohim 
and consoled him, and 
rubbed him, and told 


ed her, for she couldn't 
wear mourning just 
et. The mother-in- 
ww hasn’t been to see 
him since, 
He says that when he 
dae well enough to 
avel about he’ll hunt 
4 Ge man who wrote 
t axiom, and compel 
him to clean off the 
roof of his house. Some 
ple may think that 
lan won't be quite 
so impulsive hereafter. 
They’re mistaken. The 
very next opportunity 
he’ll get. himself into 
some other scrape. He 
wouldn’t be happy. if he 


wasn’t about half killed 
one-third of the time. 
“ 0 j 
Foggy: : 
The fog doesn’t agree 
with some people. Dur- 
ing the latest fog in this 


city Brown returned 
home very fatigued. 
He said to his wife: 

y mesg lesses go- 


tobed. 

“What did you say?” 
asked his wife. 

“Lesses growbed.” 

“What in Heaven’s 
name is tne matter 
with you?” asked the 
uncomprehending wife. 
: “Dono; guess rits re 


“4 ‘rog!” said the 


off his fingers in the operation. Then he mounted on the | wife, with contempt in every tone of her voice. “It’s the 


roof, pulling the ax, and broom, and shovel after him. He 
went at once vigorously to work, slashing the snow, which 
had formed into ice, with the ax, and then pitching the 
snow into the front area with his shovel. 

Just at this time his mother-in-law got to the door. She 
opened the area gate and entered. Coslush came a shovel- 
ful of snow, and down went the old lady. She gathered her- 
self up rapidly and made for the middle of the street. 
When she saw who was the author of her downfall, she 
exclaimed : ; 

‘Matthew Reglan, did you want to murder me?” 

“No, I didn’t!” shouted Reglan. ‘What did you want to 
et in the way for? Are you such an infernal idiot that you 
on’t know that when it’s snowing by the shovelfuls yca 

mustn’t get in the way?” 

Mr. Reglan’s mother-in-law is not always a lady of saint- 
like forbearance. She made no reply to this brutal speech, 


but picking up a ce of ice the size of a pueiist s fist, 
aed it at him. It took him on the side of the head. He 
didn’t stop up several hunks 


to remonstrate, but srepeing 
sf ice, threw them at her. She replied, 
lively. 

Sometimes the old lady’s missiles fell short of her antag- 
onist, and would go crashing through a window; and 

uld overreach the mark, and hit one of 
the Bp enbor é boys, or go bang against a door, or shiver 
the window glass. In a few minutes the entire neighbor- 
hood was aroused, and Mr. Reglan was bombarded with 
ice, curses, and pet names, and there wasn’t a whole win- 
dow left in the front part of his house. 

At length the forces brought to bear against him proved 
too much for him, and he made an attempt to retreat, but 
his feet slipped, and he slid down to the gutter. His posi- 
tion was perilous. He shrieked for help, and clung to the 
ice and snow on the roof with his hands, and dug his heels 
into that in the gutter with despairing ferocity. His for- 
mer assailants now became his warm friends. They dashed 
i reaee find a ladder, and at last got one. Of course, 

fore it was got. into position it had to be slung around 
several times. and half a dozen men and women and chil- 


and the war was 


hot rum and whisky punches you’ve been drinking, you 
miserable old rum bottle! Go to bed, you incomprehen- 
sible old fool, or I’ll throw a pail of water over you!” 

Brown is disgusted with the treatment of himself by the 
partner of his income. But women, he ‘says, never could 
understand scientific matters. They dont: know the differ- 
ence between fog and whisky. 

? 24 


More than Providential Escape. 


During the late heavy rains in Scotland, a serving wo- 
man, who was sent to bring some water, returned after 
staying what was considered rather an unreasonable length 
of time. On making her way to the kitchen, her mistress 
demanded what kept her so long. 

Rae mae so long!” said the tye pet absentee, with a 
look of surprise; “deed ye may be glad to see me again. 
The burn.was runnin’ trae bank to brae, I missed a fit and 
fell in, and if it hadna been for Providence and anither wo: 
man, {i wad hae been drowned.” 


(a 


A Little Dear. 


“What do you ask for that article?” inquired an old gens 
tleman of a pretty shop-girl. 

‘Five dollars.” 

“Ain’t vou a little dear?” 

“Why,” she replied, blushing, “all the young men tell 


me so.” 
——_2 10+ 


sax The young ladies of Indiana are not to be fooled with. 
The Indianapolis News says that a gentlemanly teacher 
of St. Joseph was whipping one of the young lady pupils, 
when an older sister caressed him with a chair so vigor- 
ously that all that remained of him were his tracks in the 
snow, heels.toward the school-house. 

sar, A man who would try to stab a ghost would stick 
at nothing. - 


and carried him st ear : 
Dy 


him he had disappoint- _ 


eee 


An Slippery Morning. 


here was a 
glare of ice 
on every- 
_ thing one 
4 morning 
. last winter 
—walk and 
road were 
coated to a 
degree 
that ‘made 
pedestri- 
anism very 
unsafe. 
There is no 
p ossibility 
of getting 
atthe num- 
ber of mis- 
haps that 
occurred 
on that 
dgy; but if 
they could 
be set forth 
as the 
h ap pened, 
without 
: one bit of 
coloring, what an entertaing volume it wouli be! It is our 
u é at this writing to deal with only one of these acci- 
‘enon, and we will let it go for the rest. 

At a quarter-past six that morning, a gentleman living 
on Deer Hill avenue appeared on the street, and feeling his 
way into the middle of the road, for it was not yet quite 
light, prepared to start for the depot. Believing that in 
motion only there was safety, he took off his silk hat, which 
did not set wellon his head, and taking it in one hand— 
hol a valise in the other—he started on a run down the 
street, his long hair floating behind in a very picturesque 
manner. So rapidly did he pick up his feet that neither of 
them had chance to slip, and, excepting a vague fear that 
he might not be able to stop when at the depot without se- 
rious Ages te he felt that he was quite comfortably 
situated. But an unlooked-for and undreamed of 
source of trouble presently arose. 

He had reached within twenty yards of where he 
was to turn into West street, when he attracted the 
attention of a big black dog belonging to Dr. Bennett. 
The animal was at first too astonished at the unusual 
sight to make a move, but speedily recovering its 
presence of mind as a prospect of the spectacle’s im- 
mediately disappearing flashed upon it, it put out af- 
ter him with energy enough to make up for lost time. 

The first yelp close to his heels gave him an un- 

leasant shock, and so confused his train of thought 
at instead of keeping right on as he ought to have 
done, he turned short about and aimed a most vicious 
kick at the animal. The standing leg being thus un- 
sustained, at once gave out, and he came down like a 
flash, slapping the ice with both the valise and hat. 

his feet almost as quickly as he lost them, 
he looked about for something to throw, but not find- 
ing it, and the dog being by this time out of reach of 
his avenging feet, he resumed his run. The moment 
he started the dog put after him, lifting up its voice to 
the highest mark, and making the morning air re- 
sound with its bark. 


On turning into West oo ee dog made its 
appearance—a little dog, with a wonderfully shrill 
voice—and joined in the chase with all the discretion 
and enthusiasm of a bigger dog. 

The matter was becoming serious to the fleeing 
man. Between fear and anger he again lost his cau- 
tion, and, forgetting the disastrous results of the 
other attempts, he whirled about and launched a kick 
at the new d There was nothing particularly new 
about this fall, unless he may have jammed the hat 
aeonst the ice with a little more sharpness than on 

e former occasion. But it all took place in a mo- 
ment, and he was again on his feet, and once more on 
&@ run, and again the yelping of the dogs spurred him 
forward. 

Then another dog appeared, and another, and still 
another. They came from under stoops, through 
fences, and from behind trees. The street grew thick 
with their grim forms, and the air became deafening 
with their cries. The unfortunate man renewed his 
exertions with a pallid face, starting eyes, and shiver- 
ing limbs. The greater his efforts, however, the 

reater theirs, and the oe became their numbers. 

ey bore down after him like a cloud of evil, and 
their noises became a roar that tore after him with 
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relentless fury. He did not dare turn about to resist them,, 
because of the certain knowledge that he would go dowm: 
before them, and for the almost equal certain knowledge- 
that he would be torn to pieces in that event. He did not. 
rani stop at all—his salvation rested in a constant move— 
ment. 

Jogging along ahead of him wasa wagon. If he coul@ 
but reach it he was safe. He gathered all his energies to-- 
ether for this final effort. The driver, instead of waitin 

or him, was frightened by the howling and yelping, an 
was urging his st over the resisting iee to the best of 
his powers. But our hard-pressed friend gained on the 
wagon. Every leap brought him nearer to it. One more 
superhuman effort and he reached it, threw in his hat and. 
valise, and bounded in after them, landing between two. 
sides of beef and on top of a very gory liver. 

The ogy at this change gave a yelp of disappointment, | 
and slowly withdrew. € wagon jogged on to the depot, 
where our breathless friend got down to take the cars. He- 
did not take them, however, owing to the spectacle the de-- 
pot lamps revealed to him—the component parts of said. 
spectacle being a a coat, a crownless hat, and a pair of” 
blood-smeared pants. 


MAK: 


i, 


The Old Rooster. 


A German friend was once relating a conversation he had! 
heard between two gentlemen, one of them a Colonel E, (a 
man notorious for defrauding his creditors out of a large: 
sum of money, and who in turn was defrauded by his own: 
son). The colonel was complaining bitterly of his loss,. 
when the other reminded him of an old adage: “As the oldi 
cock crows so crows the young.” 

The German told the story thus: 

“He told the colonel that the young rooster crows so pet- 
ter as the old rooster.” 


———_++0@)+~2______ 


ag A New York lady was examing an applicant for the 
office of maid-of-all-work, when she interrogated her as 
follows: ‘Well, Mary, can you scour tinware with alac- 
rity?” “No, ma’am; I always scour it with sand.” 


aa- A Chicago clergyman preached a sermon ina billiard 
saloon lately. He made nineteen points. 


) 
ie 


I 


AN ANGELIC CHILD. 
A genteel widow lady wep some person of means to adop 


her son—a beatiful, quiet chi 


vr ig Se er ewes f 9 
Ryan y(t yh Ce , 


Set aie 


Match Him. 


Aragged, forlorn-looking 
urchin entered a store in 
Liverpool the other day, 
and, addressing the mer- 
chant, piteously asked: 

“A penny to get m 
mother a loaf of end 
please, sir.” 

A jovial neighbor, also a 
merchant, with a sly twin- 
kle in his eye, thinking to 
have a joke with the boy, 
produced a penny, and said : 

“My son, this penny I 
worked for. What will you 
do for it?” 

Quick as thought the boy 
went down into his clothes, 
and producing a penny, ex- 
claimed: 

“T’ll match you, sir!” 


oO 


naz A little heggar girl in 
New York recently present- 
ed a certificate to a person 
to whom she had applied 
for alms, certifying that 
“the bearer is a widow 
with five children in desti- 
tute circumstances.” 


1. Mr. Timid, with the chair for a sunport, 
acquits himself creditably with Mrs. Brown. 


His Name. 
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2. But his head becomes turned by the evo- 
lutions and spread eagles of Lucy and Tom. ~ 


A Piece. 


offi 


The following colloquy took place at an Eastern post- 
ce: 
“I say, Mr. Postmaster, is there a litther for me?” 


The head of the family is about to eat an apple. 
Pl! father, give us a piece,” says the wife. 
“ es.” 


“Who are you, my good sir?” “Oh, pa, give me a piece,” says the daughter. 
“T’m meself, that’s who I am.” “Yes,” 
“Well, what is your name?” ; “Oh, Pop, I want a piece,” says the son. 
“An’ what. do you want wid the name? Isn’t it on the “Yes.” 
litther?”’ ‘‘Won’t you please give me a piece, too, uncle?” says the 
“T want to find the letter if there is one.” niece. 


“Well, Pat Byrne, thin, if you must have it.” 

“No, sir, there is none for Pat Byrne.” 

“Ts there any way to get in there but through this pane 
of glass?” 

“ec 0, sir.” aS 

“It’s well for you there isn’t. I’d teach ye betther man- 
mers than to insist on a gentleman’s name. But ye didn’t 

et it after all, so I’m even wid ye; sorraa bitis me name 

yrne.” 


“Here,” says the disgusted head of the family, “the rest 
of you take the apple and give me a piece.” 


i Ht 


Where ? ; 


A married lady, who was in the habit of spending most 
of her time in the society of her neighbors, pte to be 
taken ill, and sent her husband in great haste for a physi- 
cian. The husband ran a short distance, and then returned, 
exclaiming: 

“My dear, where shall I find you when I come back?” 


———— © + 4 + - ___—__ 
war Home Rule—The Broomstick. 


Bravery. 


A Georgia veteran was 
talking to another soldier, 
and asked : ‘ 

“Whey was you during 
the war?” 

The other replied: 

“T was just twenty-four 
months in the army, sir.” 

“Yaas; wal, whey was 
you enduring that time?” 

“IT was just twenty-three 
months in the hospital.” 

“And whey was you en- 
during the other month?” 

“T was looking for the 
hospital,” said the fellow. 


oo 


a ee ee a ree ye Le, a Oe ae 


tS Some one having 
asked what will become of 
the undertakers if crema- 
tion becomes a custom hon- 
ored in the observance, it 
has been suggested that 
they go into the baking 
business. 


aax- When you see a man 
bend forward with woe 
upon his face, and hand 
upon his stomach, youmay 


3. And he is persuaded-to try it “just once,” 


know that early water- 
melons have arrived. 


Re his conductors leaving him all alone in his 
he, glory. 


trusts to a “sympathetic rush” m 
which he hears but cannot see. 


4, Mr. Timid feels himself “going, but 


ae sy és 
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_ Mr. Timid Cuts a Few Figures on the Ladies’ Pond. 


Precisely. 


“Mr. B——, did you sa 
or did you not say what 
said you said?—because 
C—— said you said you 
never did say what I said 
you said. Now, if you did 
say that you did not say 
what I said you said, then 
what did you say?” 

*T said that that that that 
man said was-not that that 
that one should say, but 
that that that that man said 
was that that that man 
should not say.” 


0. 


aa An epicure in Ver- 
mont writes to his local 
newspaper that having in- 
dulged freely in the eating 
of frogs, his hands are now 
covered with what his doc- 
tor calls “tumorous en- 
largements of the vascular 

apille and indurations of 
the surrounding epider- 
mis’’—that is, warts. 


agar It’s real cruel, so it 
is, when a_newly-married 
man says that his bride is 
ailing, to ask if she has the 
cholera infantum. 


aa ee, 


5. Ah! ha! he is saved! But, horrors! 
No! he is surrounded by strange females, 
ae "Saye aad of “Villain! Police! Mur- 


6. Mr. T. relinquishes his grasp, and 
amartyr “‘to circumstances over which 


falls 
a has 
no control,” while the “ sympathetic rush’ 
takes a perspective line to the rear. 


A Man Murdered. 


Recently an excited individual, with his hat standing on 


What a Mouse Did. 


Recently a Balmforth avenue couple were retiring, and 
the lady was on the point of bounding into bed and leaving 
her husband to turn off the gas, as is customary with the 
sex, when she discovered a mouse. 

ow it is a little singular that when a woman will com- 

y wear a rat on the back of her head for hours ata 

me, and will contentedly give her husband rats when he 

wants to immerse himself in pure and ennobling thought, 

yet a mouse—much smaller than a rat—will inspire her 
with the most abject terror. 

The Balmforth avenue lady no sooner discovered the 
mouse than she rok es eng got on a chair and screamed. 
Her husband wasialso undressing—was dropping his pants 
as the alarm sounded. Picking a his boot, he waddled 
along, with his pants half off, to the trunk behind which 
the terrible mouse had ny an 

Dropp on his knees, he elevated the boot for a de- 
structive blow, and softl 
the wall. His wife s on the chair watching him with 
intense eeseet, and making ready to scream at the proper 
moment. 

He had the boot raised, as we have said, and was quiver- 
ing with pete tion. Suddenly he felt a movement in the 
rear part of his half-shed garment, and, nervously clutch- 

he point, found his fingers clasping the squirming 
y of the identical mouse. ith a shriek that froze the 
very marrow of the wife, and raised a million goose- 
pimples on her scalp, the ok poe man sprung straight 
out of his obnoxious pants, and straight into the air, land- 
ing on the bureau, and screaming like ademon. The ter- 
ror-stricken woman sunk into a swoon and dropped to the 
floor, just as he gained his perpendicular and nimbly took 
to another chair. 

The mouse in the meantime disappeared. At nine o’clock 
the next morning a Balmforth avenue man was wheeling a 

bureau down street. 


——>++0++@___ 
A Persistent Customer. 


“Buy any butter here?” said a country customer, who 
walked into a dry Soads store in a certain city, and looked 
much like a character who knew a great deal more of him- 
self than he cared to tell. 

“No, sir,” replied the merchant, “we don’t wish to buy 
an 


“Want to buy any eggs?” 
“No, sir; we keep a dry goods store.” 
Wa-al, then maybe you'd like to buy some chick- 
pigs and a mighty sight nicer, too.” 

il vou we don’t deal in anything but dry 
“Couldn’t I sell y ou a nice fat shoulder of pork?” 
‘I tell you, sir, We deal in dry goods ealy here.” 


3 h hat’ll you give for dried peaches ? 


moved his end of the trunk from | 


two hairs and his eyes projecting from his head like the 
horns of a snail, rushed into the office of Coroner Holmes, 
of Washoe. 

The coroner is by profession a dentist, and his first 
thought, as he glan at the man, was that he was well- 
nigh distracted with toothache. He was soon undeceived, 
however, as the frenzied individual cried out, as soon as he 
could catch his breath after running up the stairs: 

“‘Reen a man murdered!” 

“A man murdered!’ cried the coroner. “How? Where?” 

“In a garden, I believe; witha club or a rock.” 

“How long ago?” cried the coroner, seizing his hat and 
cane. 

“Been done a good while, and no police or constable has 
never done nothin’ about it. Never been no coroner set on 
the body, nor nothin’ of the kind; no verdict——”’ 

“What’s the dead man’s name? Who was he?’ cried the 
coroner. 

“His name was Abel.” 

“Abel! Abel who?” 

“Don’t know. Never heard nothin’ but his first name.’ 

“Well, what is the name of the man who killed him? Do 
you know? Any one suspected?” ; 

“Well, I’ve heard that a fellow named Cain put out his 
light. Cain was the brother of Abel, and——” 

Coroner smells a mice, and, flourishing his cane, cries : 

“You git down them stairs, my fine fellow. Git! and 
don’t show yourself here again.” ; 

The fellow gave a loud guffaw, and went down the stairs 
three ay be at a time, the doctor calling after him: 

“How dare you trifle with an officer in this way, sir?” 


Sa EnEEREREL Ran EEE CEERI 


Tom Collins. 


A New York confidence man was fairly taken aback the 
other day. Approaching an intended victim, he addressed 
him as Mr. Wardell. 

“My name is not Wardell,” said the stranger. 
“Ts it possible [am mistaken? Are you not Mr. Wardell 
of New Haven?” 

“Tam not,” answered the stranger; “I am Tom Collins.” 


aax “Dwellers in crystal paipces should refrain from the 
propulsion of irregularly-shaped particles of granite for- 
mation,” is the way in which a California editor puts the 
English proverb about stones and glass houses. 


aay At a social gatheri a short time ago, a pompous 
individual, who was complimented on the profusion of 
his hair, took occasion to mention that when his mother 
died, at the ege of eighty-five years, “she hadn’t a bald 
hair on her head.” 
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hundred-acre farm as any in Norwich, with a new house . 

and everything comfortable, and if he wanted a wife 

many a girl would have jumped at the chance. But Bit, 

was so bashful—always was—and when Susan Berry- 

bottle, whom he was so sweet on, though he never said 

“boo” to her, got married to old Watson, he just drew in 

his head like a mud-turtle into his shell, and there was : 

no getting him out again, though it had been noticed : 

that since Susan had become a widow he had paid more : 

attention to his clothes, and been very regular in attend- 

ance at the church the fair widow attended. But here 

comes Ed Wilbur. 

“Good-morning, Mr. Smiley.” 
~Good-morning, Mr. Wilbur; what’s the news your | 
way?” ey 
“Oh, nothing particular, that I know of,” said Ed, “only : 

the show that everybody is talking about, and pet f 

body and his girl is going to. { was over to old Sack- 

rider’s last night, and I see his son Gus has got a new 

buggy, and was scrubbing up his harness, and he’s got. 

that white-faced colt of his as slick as aseal. I under- 

stand he thinks of taking the Widow Watson to the 

show. He’s been hanging around there a good deal of 

late, but I’d just like to cut him out, I would. Susan is a 

nice little woman, and deserves a better man than that: 

young pup ofa fellow, though I would not blame her 

much either if she takes him, for she must be dreadful 

onesome; and then she has to let her farm out on 

shares, and it isn’t half worked, and no one else seems to 

have the spunk to speak upto her. By jingo! if I were: 

a single man I’d show a trick or two.” 

So saying, Ed borrowed some bags and started around 

the corner of the barn, where he had left Bill sweeping, 

and put his ear to a knot-hole and listened, knowing the 

bachelor had a habit of talking to himself when anything, 

worried him. 

“Confound that young Sackrider!” said Bill; “what 

business has he there, I’d like to know? Got a new 

buggy, has he? Well, so have I, and a new harness, too! 

and his horse ean’t get in sight of mine, and I declare 

I’ve half a mind to—yes, I'll go this very night and ask 

her to go to the show with me. I’llshow Ed Wilbur that 

I ain’t such a calf as he thinks I am, if I did let old Wat- 

| Son get the start of me in the first place.” 

Ed could scarcely help laughing outright, but he has- 

| tily hitched the bags: on his shoulder, and, with a low 

chuckle at his success. started home to tell the news to 

Nellie; and about five 0’ clock that evening they saw Bill 

;go by with his horse and buggy on his way to the 

| widow’s. ; ; 

| He jogged along quietly, thinking of the old singing- 

i school days, and what. a pretty ee Susan was then, and i 
wondering inwardly if he would:-have more courage now 
to talk to her, until at a distance of about a mile from her 
house he came to a bridge—over a creek—and it so hap- 
pened that just as he reached the middle of the bridge he 
gave a tremendous sneeze, and blew his teeth out of his. 
mouth, and clear over the dash-board, and striking on 
the planks, they rolled over the side of the bridge, and 
dropped into four feet of water. 

Words cannot do justice to poor Bill, or paint the ex- 
pression of his faceas he sat there, completely dumb- 
founded at this startling piece of ill luck. After a while 
he stepped out of his buggy, and settling down on his. 
hands and knees, looked into the water. ‘‘Yes, there they 
were,” at the bottom, with a crowd_of little fishes rub-- 
bing their noses against them, and Bill wished to good- 
ness that his nose: was as close for one second. His. 
beautiful teeth that had cost him so much, and the show 
coming on, and not time to get another set, and the ’ 
widow and young Sackrider! ell, he must try and get 

them nen ute oa re oboe ated some one Pika 
SE eR » come along and ask him what he was fooling aroun ere: 
Bill and the Widow. for. He had no notion of spoiling his good clothes by wad- 


ieee *. 
i ete soe 


= 
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Swellington Zoff, who dressed himself to death, and became at last nothing but a scarecrow. 


The last figure represents the sad end of 


FEARFUL FATE OF A FASHIONABLE FOP. 


“Wife,” said Ed Wilbur, one morning, as he sat stirring | Ing In with them on, and besides, if he did that, he could 4 
big nots with one hand, holding a aes of plum cake atk not go to the widow's that night; so he took a look up and - 
the other, and looking across the table into the bright eyes | down the road to see that no one was in sight, and then. 
of his neat little wife, “wouldn’t it bea good dots ip got oe, ake pi Lnarer's re Proker ees | 

i i i sho =) . ] : 
‘gaye oe Rmllay Ad sake. Widow Walea ho fe ¥ behest gens ape soy COk eae Be did not 
“You cant’t do it Ed; he won’t ask her, he’s so awful shy. | © atter in his head—he only wishe ey could, 
. ihe came by here the other morning when I was hang-| Quietly he waded along so as not to stir up the mud, and 
ing out some clothes, and looked over the fence and spoke; when he got to the right spot he dropped under the water, . 
but when I shook out a night-gown he blushed like a girl, | and came up with his teeth in his hand, and replaced them 
and went away.” in his mouth. But hark! what noise is that? A wagon 
“f think 1 can manage it,” said Ed; “but I’ll have to lie | and a little dog barking with all his might, and his horse 
just a little. But then it wouldn’t be much harm under the | is starting. ‘Whoa! whoa! Stop, you brute, you, stop! 
circumstances, for I know she likes him, and he don’t dis- But stop he would not, but went off. at a spanking pace, 
like her; but, as you say, he’s so shy. I'll just go over.to with the unfortunate bachelor after him, and the little dog 
his place to borrow some bags of him, and if I don’t bag | yelping after the bachelor. Bill was certainly in capita 
him before I come back, don’t kiss me for a week, Nellie.” running costume, but, though he strained every nerve, he 
So saying Ed started, and while he is crossing ie Gold conte not tous, the bugey, or reach the lines that were 
we will take a glance at Bill Smiley. He was rather a| dragging on the ground. ‘ 
good-looking sola. though his hair and whiskers showed| After a time his plug hat shook off the seat, and the hind 
some gray. He wore a set of artificial teeth. Every one | wheel went over it, making it as flat ‘ 3a pancake. Bill 
said he was a good soul, and so he was. He had as gooda snatched it as he: ran, and, after jamming his fist into it.. 
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stack it, all dusty and crumpled, on his head. And now he 
saw the widow’s house on the hill, and what, oh! what will 
he do? Then his coat fell out; he slipped 
making a desperate spurt, he clutched the back of the seat 
land scrambled in, and pulling the buffalo robe over his 
legs, stuffed the other things beneath. 

ow, the horse happened to be one that he got from 
He uire More, and he gt it from the widow, and _ he took it 


to prevent, as he had not possession of the reins; besides, 
he was too busy buttoning his coat up to the chin to think 
of doing much else. 

The widow heard the rattle of wheels, and looked out, 
and we ape that it was Smiley, and that he did not offer to 

et out, she went to the gate to see what he wanted, and 

ere she stood chatting, with her white arms on the top 
of the gate, and hor face right toward him, while the cold 
chills ran down his shirtless back clear to his hare feet be- 
neath the buffalo robe, and the water from his hair and dust 
from his hat had combined to make some nice little streams 
of mud that came trickling down his face. She asked him 
to come in. No, he was in a hurry, he said. Still he did 
not offer to go. He did not like to ask her to pick up his 
reins for him, because he did not know what excuse to 
make for not doing it himself. Then he looked down the 
road d him, and saw a white-faced horse coming, and 
at once surmised that it was that of Gus Sackrider. He re- 
solved to do or die, and hurriedly told his errand. The 
widow would be delighted to go, of course she would. But 
wouldn’t he come in? No, he was in a hurry, he said; had 
to go to Mr. Green’s place. 

“Oh!” said the widow, “‘you’re going to Green’s, are you? 
Why I was just going there myself, to get one of the girls 
to help me quilt more. Just wait a second, while I get my 
sepens and shawl, and I’ll ride with you.” And away she 
skipped. 


“Here’s your boots and socks, Mr. Smiley, that you left 
on the baidee when ( 

“You’re mistaken,” said Bill; ‘‘they’re not mine.” 

“Why,” said the boy, “‘ain’t you the man that 
had the race after the horse just now?” 

“No, sir, I am not. You had better go on 
about your business.” 

Bill sighed at the loss of his good Sunday 
boots, and, turning to the widow, said: 

“Just pick up the lines, will you, please? This 
brute of a horse is forever switching them out 
of my hands.” 

The widow complied, and then he pulled one 
eorner of the robe cautiously down, and she 


got in. 

“What a lovely evening!” said she; ‘and so 
warm I don’t think we need the robe over us, 
do we?” 

You see she had on a nice dress and a pair of 
new gaiters, and she wanted to show them. 

“Oh, my!” said Bill, earnestly, “you'll find it 
chilly riding; I wouldn’t have you catch cold 
for the world.” 

She was pleased at his tender care for her 
health, and contented herself with sticking one 
of her little feet out, with a long silk necktie 
over the end of it. 

“What is that, Mr. per) a necktie?” 

“Yes,” said he; “I bought it the other day, 
and [ must have leftit inthe buggy. Never 
mind it.” 

“But,” said she, “it was so careless;” and, 
stooping over, she made a motion to stuff it in 
between them. 

Bill felt her hand going down, and, making a 
dive after it, clutched it in his, and held it hard 
and fast. , j 

Then they went on quite a distance, he still 
holding her soft little hand in his, and wonder- 
ing what he should do when they got to 
Green’s, and she woadering why he did not say 
something nice to her as well as squeeze her 
hand, and why his coat was buttoned up so 
tight on such a warm evening, and what made 
his face and hat su W«r+y, until, as they were 
going 2cwn a little hiii, one of the traces be- 
came unhitched, and they had to stop. 

“Oh, murder!” said Bill: “‘what next?” 

“What is the matter, Mr. Smiley?” said the 
widow, with a start that came near jerking the 
robe off his knees. 

“One of the traces is off,’ said he. 


ton, and then, d 


his head to stop at her gate, which Bill had no power his 


“Well, why don’t you get out and put it on?” 

“T can’t,” said Bill; “I’ve got—that is, I haven't got—oh, 
ear, I’m sick! what shall I do?” 

“Why, Willie,” said she, tenderly, “what is the matter? 
Do tell me;” and she gave his hand a little squeeze, and 
looking into his pale face, she thought he was going to 
faint, so she got out her smelling-bottle with her left hand, 
and, pulling the stopper out with her teeth, she stuck it to 

nose. 
Bill was bby taking in breath for a mighty sigh, and the 
ungent odor made him throw back his head so far that he 
ost his balance, and went over the low-backed bugsy. The 
little woman gave a little scream as his bare feet flew past 
her head, and, covering her face with her hands, gave way 
to tears or smiles—it is hard to tell which. 
Bill was “right side up” in a moment, and was leaning 


‘over the back of the seat, humbly apologizing and explain- 


Lrrrue Grru.—‘Oh, Mr. Beeswing, is the 
with the same as that mamma colors cheeks 


ing, when Ed Wilbur, with his wife and baby, drove up be- 
hind and stopped. Poor Bill felt that he would rather have 
been shot than haye Ed Wilbur catch him in such a scrape, 
but there was no help for it now, so he called Ed to him 
and whispered in his ear. 

Ed was like to burst with suppressed laughter, but he 
beckoned to his wife to draw up, and, after saying some- 
thing to her, he slipped the widow out of Bill’s buggy and 
mers be and the two women went on, leaving the two men 

ind. 

Bill lost no time in arranging his toilet as wellas he 
could, and then, with great persuasion, Ed got him to go 
home with him, and, hunting up slippers and socks, and 
getting him washed and combed, had him quite presentable 
when the ladies arrived. 

I need not tell how the story was all wormed out of bash- 
ful Bill, and how they all laughed as they sat around the 
tea-table that night, but will conclude by saying that they 
went to the show together, and Bill has no fear of Gus 
Sackrider now. 

This is the story about Bill and the widow just as I had 
it from Ed Wilbur, and if there is anything unsatisfactory 
about it, ask him. 


—_ © + +0 +4 


az In California they are so much annoyed with mus- 
ketoes and fleas, that a physician advises, first a bath ina 
solution of soft soap and treacle, then a sprinkle of saw- 
dust on the head, after which the patient should take to his 
bed and maintain perfect repose, 
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ARRIAGE. 
“Let me put your hat on the piano, where it will be safe.” 


Bound to Get Out. 


A small boy was at a Methodist revival, and the minister 
at the close of a fervid exhortation asked everybody who 
wanted to go to Heaven to rise up. All rose except the 
small boy. | 

“Now,” said the man of God, with an awful solemnity, 
“if there is any one here who wants to go to hell, let him 
rise up. 

Instantly the small boy became perpendicular. A groan 
sounded over the sanctuary. 
ran boy,” said the minister, “do you really want to go 

ell?” 

“Well,” replied the small ae “TI can’t say thatis my 
main object; but I don’t fancy this crowd, and I’m bound 
to get out of it if I have to go to hell to do it. 


+H Or 
Red Hot. 
_It’s so hot down in Texas that they want to die, and they 
sing: 


“ Shoot me dead with a crowbar, 
Stab me to death with a hoe, 
Batter my brains with a sunflower, 
And get me rid of this woe.” 


———>++0>+___—_ 
Big Feet. 


Two females were quarrelling, when one of them,‘refer- 
ang, to the other’s matrimonial affairs, said: ; 
‘I’d hate to be in your shoes.” 
“You couldn’t get into them,” replied the other, glancing 
at her foe’s feet. 
——_>>0 > +- > _______ 


A Lesson in Adjectives. 


“Well, my son, you have got into grammar, have you?” 
said a proud sire to his thickest chip, the other night. “Let 
me hear you compare some adjectives.” 

“All right, dad. Little, less, least; big beast; mow, 
more, most——” P 

“Hold on, sir; that’s not right. You——” 

“To#, tore, toast; snow, snore, snout; 
g0, gore, ‘wah row, roar, root.” ‘ 

“Stop, I say; those adj_—” 

“Drink, drank, drunk: chink, chank, 
chunk——_” 

“You infernal little fool! What in thun- 
r. ”» 

| 

ATH 

| 

i 

“I say, Josh, I war gwine down de 
ated de oder mornin’, an’ I seed a tree 
“Why, dat am nothing, Sam. Iseedone —— - 
holler once.” — 


der——_ 

“Good, better best; wood, wetter, wet; 
bad, wusser, wust: bile, biler, pilor unis 
sew, Sewer, SUP; pew, poor, pupouch. O, 
gemini, dad! o-o-0-W! PvP 

The outraged parent had broken into | 
the recitation with a bootjack. 
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Lumber. 


m 
“No; he left dat for board.” “Tet me 
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.  Braing 

A member of the Saginaw 
County bar was recently in 
one of our thriving interior 
towns on professional busi- 
ness. In the office of the ho- 
tel he was accosted by a very 
agreeable gentleman, evi- 
dently of the genus “drum- 
mer,” who wanted to know 
“where he was from?” 

The legal gentleman, not 
exactly relishing the idea of 
the streneeen familiarity, 
answered shortly: 

' “From Detroit.” 

The next question was: 

“For what house are you 
traveling?” 

“For my own.” 

“You are? May I ask your 
name?” 

“You may.” 

Pause—enjoyable to the 
lawyer, embarrassing to 'the 
other. 

“Well,” desperately, “what is your name?” 

“Jones.” 

“What line are you in?” 

“T don’t understand you, sir.” _ 

“What are you selling?” impatiently. 

“Brains,” coolly. : : 

The drummer saw his ge ares cs and, looking at the 
other from head to foot, he said, slowly: Pork: 

“Well, you appear to carry a dused small line of 
samples.” 

Blackstone says he owes the drummer one. 


ee lian 
Hair Oil. 


A hair-dresser who had been eati 
fiercely down his customer’s neck, asked: 

“S’moil on your hair, sir?” 

“Some what?” i : f es 

“S’moil, sir,” answered the artist, blowing his breath in 
the nose of the customer. y Ne 

“Phew! what is that?” demanded the victim. 

“S’moil, sir.” 

“Thea I won’t have any.” 


onions, blowing 


A Dry Wet. 


Mr. Tifferson came home ina pouring shower the other 
evening, drunk as an ostrich. His e met him at the 
door with wondering eyes. 

“Tt’s—ye—rain, my love, wetserrat!” 

“So Isee. But how very dry you must have been before 
the shower came up.” ‘ 

Tiffersou lay down on the lounge to meditate. 


ag An ox that had been eating fermented grain which 
was in preparation for making ale, became intoxicated, and 
was offered for sale by its owner as “corned” beef. 


aa A man in Chicago has lived with one wife ten years 
without a harsh word or a saucepan ever having passed 
between them. . 
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AFTER MARRIAGE. 
catch your old hat in this parlor again, you wretch!" 
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The Sleepy Member. 


Mr. Repaniah Mistan is an attendant 
at a church on the Brooklyn Hights. 
Almost as soon as Mr. Mistan enters his 
pew, he fixes himself ey in a corner, 
and, even before the preacher gets into 
the pulpit, Mistan is in the happy land 
of dreams, his bald head gently bobbing 
up and down, and his nose at short in- 
teryals emitting low, sibilant sounds. Of 
course, this is rather annoying to the 

reacher, and recently he interviewed 
istan at the close of the service, and 
remonstrated with him about. the mat- 
ter, and suggested to him that the 
House of God was not a large bedroom. 

Mistan acknowledged that he was 
wrong, but said he couldn’t help it; for 
as soon as he got seated, struggle how 
he might against the insidious attacks 
of Somnus, he couldn’t overcome them. 

“Cll tell you what to do,” said the 
minister. “Get snuff, and when you en- 
ter the church tike a pinch, and, when- 
ever you fecl yourself about to nod, take 
another pinch. That will keep you 
awake.” 

“All right,” said Mistan; “T’ll follow 
your advice.” 


\ 
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Wi 
The following Sunday Mistan went to iH 
church with a box of Scotch snuff in his HY 


pocket. When the preacher got into the 


ulpit, Mistan took a pinch of the snuff. 

he preacher cast his eyes at Mistan, 
and a bland smile crossed his face when 
he saw how wide awake Mistan was. 

After he had arranged everything 
pulied out his white handkerchief, and. 
drawn it across his brow, he cast his 
eyes again at Mistan. He was astound- 
ed at the grimaces that worthy gentle- 
man was making. He would puff out 
his nostrils, then yawn, then shut his 
mouth, open his eyes, and look severely 
at the preacher. That gentleman began: 

“Beloved brethren.” Then he stopped. One tremendous 

“atchow” startled him and the whole congregation. It was 
followed by several terrific sneezes, by sputtering and 
stamping, by wheezing and coughing, ABS: then Mistan 
gently subsided. 
_ The preacher at this time didn’t smile blandly. Think- 
ing, however, that Mistan had finished his exhibition, he 
went on with his sermon. When he had spoken for about 
fitteen minutes, he cast his eyes toward Mistan. That gen- 
tleman’s head gently fell on his shirt-bosom. Then he 
oma it back with a jerk, woke up, and plunged his hand 
nto his pocket for the snuff-box. When he had taken a 
huge pinch, he laid himself placidly against the back of 
the pew, and smiled knowingly at the preacher, as much 
as i say, “Between us we shall conquer this sleepiness, 
anyhow.’ 

‘he preacher went on with his sermon, but not with 
much-confidence. He felt there would soon be another 
explosion. Mistan’s face had a weird fascination for him, 
and his eyes wandered to it momentarily. Soon he saw the 
facial contortions, and he braced himself for what was 
coming. He hadn’t long to wait. An ear-splitting “atch- 
ow’ shook the church. Again several other terrific sneezes 
followed, then the sputtering and wheezing, and Mistan 
calmed down a little. 

The preacher couldn’t stand the thing any longer, and, 
calling two of the deacons by name, he requested them to 
“lead Brother Mistan to the door, as the dear brother was 
undoubtedly not well.” 

The deacons advanced toward Mistan, and, when they 
‘were within about three feet of him, he gave another 
tremendous sneeze—one of such force that it almost tore 


his head to pieces, and hurled his arms up over his head. | hi 


The hand that held the snuff-box loosened its hold, the box 
fell against the back of a pew, and the Scotch snuff, 
loosened from inclosure, went sailing through that church, 
and soon the deacons, the choir, the congregation, and even 
the minister were sneezing and hiding their heads in their 
handkerchiefs. 

The preacher saw that there was no use to attempt fur- 
ther preaching, and amid his own sneezes, with a chorus 
from the poner egation, he pronounced the benediction and 
dismissed. tan lingered behind the rest, and, going to 
the preacher, said, in low tones: 

“I don’t think that ’ere experiment succeeded beyond our 
sanguine expectations. I hadn’t better follow up the cure 
for sleepiness, had I?” 

Since that time the preacher won’t speak to Mistan, as 
he thinks that Mistan dropped the snuff-box on the pew- 
back purposely. | 


A GOOD NAM-. 


LopecEer.— ‘Somebody called in my absence—did he leave any name 2” 
Mary.—“‘Oh, yes, sir’ he said it was Immaterial.” 


| Prize Candy. 


A lau went through the Rensselaer and Saratoga train 
lately, distributing prize packages of candy, and, on re- 
turning to gather them up, found a gmt ea compla- 
cently disposing of the contents of the package that had 
been dropped upon his seat. The lad waited and held out 
his hand for ten cents. The countryman stopped eating 
oe enough to ask what was wanted. 

“I want pay for that candy,” said the boy. 

“For this candy?” said the countryman. “Why, gol 
durn ye, didn’t ye heave it inter the seat to me?” wp 

“Yes,” answered the boy; “but you must pay for it if 
you want it.” 

The countryman sat in utter astonishment, then slowly 
sical his mouth, he dropped into the opened paper a 
mouthful of half-masticated fragments, and handed the 
peekege back, remarking: ’ 

“Take yer sugar candy, ef you want it; but ef ye heave 
it at me again I’ll swallow it hull, by thunder!” 

The lad ed di the countryman to Saratoga for his ten 
eents, but didn’t get them. The scene furrished ggreat 
sport for the passengers. 

_—_—_ P+ Oro 


aa A man in Connecticut having advertised his wife for 
“leaving his bed and board,” the fugacious spouse retorted 
as follows: “I wert away from the lazy lout to earn my 
board, and the bed belongs to my own mother.” 


sa A Canadian editor announced that_he “had a keen 
rapier to prick all fools and knaves.” His cotemporary 
over the way said he hoped his friends would take it from 
im, for he might commit suicide. 


aa An exchange announces a death in high life in this 
fashion: “The Dowager Duchess of Richmond is dead. She 
led an uneventful life, and was passionately fond of boiled 
salmon.” 


naar “Where were your children born?” asked a census- 
taker of a Corkonian mother. “Tim was horn down stairs, 
sir, and Bridget in the attic,” was the lucid answer. 


sa “A preventive of sneezing,” says Brown-Sequard, “is 
to press the upper lip.” That accounts for the small per- 
centage of sneezing on Sunday nights. 


uaz Rings and canal boats are said to resemble one an- 
other, because they are both used to deck hands. 


nar Coquettes are like weathercocks—only fixed when 
they become rusty. 
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A Sweet Breath. \ 


A long-legged_ rustic from Lin- 
eoln County, suffering with thirst, 
_  gauntered into Wilson & Allen’s ice 

2 ie in Fayetteville, Tenn., the 

. other day, and seeing a pitcher 
containing sulphur water standing 
on the counter, helped himself to a 
glass of that odoriferous fluid, 
without going through the rather 
unnecessary formula of asking 
anybody’s consent. Upon refiec- 
tion, however, he didn’t appear to 
be satisfied with the drink, for an 
indescribable expression of alarm 
swept over his features, his nose 
curled upward and snuffed the air 
. furiously, while his mouth assumed 
such a protuberant pucker that it 
threatened to run away with the 
rest of his face. 

Charlie Wilson, who loves a joke 
better than a feast, happened to be 
ip ong and he cast an in- 
quiring look at the agitated rustic, 
who responded to it by unscrewing 
his mouth, and blurting out: 

“Take me up for a skunk, if that 
water ain’t sp’iled!”’ 

a Heavens!” exclaimed Mr. 
Wilson, with well-simulated hor- 
ror, “you didn’t drink any of the 
water in ore rege did you?” 

“Pm busted, if I didn’t, though!” gasped the horrified 
ee ts: turning as white as a baby’s nightgown. ‘What’s 
in 

“Well,” replied Mr. Wilson, with great gravity, “there’s 
a difference of opinion on that subject; but between you 
and me, to go no further, you know, it’s all that was left of 
a rat that died here about two weeks ago.” 

“Ts that all?” quickly retorted the gentleman from the 
rural districts, now thoroughly relieved; “well, I'll be 
ae if I wasn’t afeared you’d been blowing your breath 
on it, 


NP 


direction of the brook. 


Dialogue in a Cemetery. 


Wirs—"Ah, husband, do you see that beautiful carving? 
—how delicately eut in the pure white stone!” 

HvusBAND.—“Yes, very pretty.” 

Wire.—“But, William, you have no taste for art; you 
don’t enjoy these things as Ido. Just notice this slender 
column of immaculate marble, with the touching question 
80 beautifully carved, ‘Do they miss me at home?’ ” 

HosBAND.—“Yes, T see; and here is the name on the 
Yes, I guess they miss her, if that 
was her name.” 

And there came a silence. 


recently : 
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- 2. Arriving at his old stamping ground, 
Dobbs reconnoters the place in quest of the 
wary trout. 


get used 


Dobbs’ Fishing Excursion. 


1. Mr. Dobbs starts out on hia tramp in the 


An Innocent Hint. CEE 
Auntie, who is noted for \ 

never having 

children anything, had 

the following conversa- 

tion with Nellie, her niece, 


“What is Nellie’s nose 


“Ty smell with.” 
“And what is Nellie’s 


“To eat with.” 
“And what are Nellie’s 


“Rarrings,” responded 
Nellie, and auntie went on 
with her knitting. 


——o 


a@ A Milwaukee police- 
man recently ran a mile 
in two minutes and twen- 
ty seconds, under the 
impression that a burglar 
was after him, 


gax- Jim Runyan says: 
“There is pedals AT Be 
about dogs I never coul 
.” We suppose 
Jim meant fleas. 


Rival Journalists. 


They have in a certain town in 
Northern Pennsylvania two. rival 
hewspapers, which are published 
pk the same day of the week. 

he editors make desperate at- 
tempts to get ahead of each other 
in procuring items, and the conse- 
quences are often amusing. Re- 
cently they were serious. 

The editor of the Mouth-Organ: 
devised a scheme which he calcu- 
lated would lay the Meat-Azx out: 
cold. He employed a man to make 
an attempt to assassinate him just. 
as his paper was going to press. 
He bought this man a six-barreled 
revolver, and instructed him to 
rush into the office of the Mouth- 
aoe at a certain hour, and begin. 
to bang away at the editor, taking 
good care not to hit him. 

The editor intended to permit the: 
villain to escape, and then he pro- 
posed to sit down and run >ut a 
sensational local, with half a col- 
umn of head-lines, about a ‘“Das- 
tardly Attempt at Assassination,” 
“A Blow at a Free Press,” etc., ete. 

‘The man with the revolver seem- 
ed really enthusiastic about it. 
When the appointed hour arrived, 
the editor took a position near the door. In dashed the vil- 
lain of the piece, with murder written all over his counte- 
nance, and began to bombard that eminent journalist at. 
once with reckless ferocity. The first shot took effect in 
the editorial calf; the second grazed his elbow; the third 
tore a channel across his scalp. 

The editor howled for the assassin to stop, but the assas- 
sin thought it was all a part of the pie so he emptied 
three more barrels at him, scratching him a little every 
time. Then the editor fainted from loss of blood, and the: 
assassin was arrested in real earnest. The editor of the: 
Meat-Ax rushed around, wrote a stunning account of the 
tragedy, and got his paper on the street, selling like wild, 
before the Mouth-Organ mano revived. | : 

But he is sick now. He says the assassin must have mis- 
understood his instructions somehow, or else he was bribed 
by the proprietors of the Meat-Az to play false. He does 
not care to organize any more schemes for getting in ahead 
with sensational items. He thinks now that a newspaper 
ought to be conducted upon a calmer basis. 
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s@- A curious typographical error recently appeared in 
a daily paper. In giving an account of an inquest it was 
stated, “The deceased bore an accidental character, and 
the jury returned a verdict of excellent death.” 
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38. Mr. Dobbs, having been bit to an uncon- 


trollable ee mus 
the other pay Pa the line. 


ketoes, receives @ bite at’ 
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4. In trying to land the trout, Dobbs steps 


on a toad, 
graceful position. 


The Kilkenny Cats. 
The following is a succinct but spirited account of the 


history of the Kilkenny cats: 


There wanst was two cats in Kilkenny, 
And aich thought there was one cat too many; 
So they quarreled and fi 
And they gonged. and they bit, 
i P ing their nails 
And the tips of their tails, 
Instead of two cats, there wasn’t any. 


i Till, exce 


Wouldn't Shake. 


hbors up town were so enraged against 

hey would not speak. Recently one of 
them was converted, a few days after which he met his 
neighbor with whom he had the quarrel. 


A wel of nei, 
each other that 


him, held out his hand, and said: 


“How are you, Bassett? I’ve been converted, and I’ve 
become so humble I’d shake hands with a dog.” 
eee looked at him steadily for a minute, and then 


Said: 

’ “I don’t think there is an 

to even give you a paw. If 

and he would condescend even 

to bark at you, I’d give him a swim 

with a stone around his neck.” 
That little breach hasn’t been 

healed yet between the neighbors. 


ee ae 


The Originator. 


A lady the other day, being an- 
noyed at some scandal she had 
about herself, determined to 
sift it to the bottom. Accordingly 
she inquired of various friends tiil 
she came to one lady who apparent- 
ly had originated it. The aggrieved 
one thereupon made her complain 
and inquired where the su 
mee petor of the peanta had 


it. 

“Certainly,” said the originator; 
“T heard it from your own hus- 
hand.” 

Exit the aggrieved one to take 
measures accordingly. 


—o 


ae “Figures will not lie” is an 
old, and used to be a well-credited 
saying; but the introduction c 
hips, bustles, false calves and 
breastworks has played the dickens 
with the proverb. 


and is forced to enjoy the a 


dog that has fallen so low as 
had a 
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Dobbs’ Fishing Excursion. 


A Love Story. SS 


“Phairest of the phair,” 
sighed the lover, ‘“phanc 
my pheelings when 
phoresee the phearful 
consequences of our 
phleeing phrom your 
phather’s phamily. Phew 
phellows could have 
phaced the music with so 
much phortitude as I 
have; and as phickle 
phortu ne rephuses to 
smile upon our love, I 
phind myself phorced to 
‘ phoregu the pleasure of 
= ers, your husband. 
= Phair Phrances, phare- 
= well phorever !” 

“Hold, Phranklin, 
hold!” sereamed Phran- 
ces. “TI will phollow you 
phoreyer!” 

But Phranklin phled, 
and loving Phrances 
phainted. 
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ea- When is a loaf of 
bove bread inhabited? When 
there’s a little Indian init, 
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5. Mr. Dobbs lands his prize, but fails to 
recognize in the speckled victim before him the 
wary trout of yore, 

Out.All Night. 


A minister, observing some boys playing marbles on & 


Sunday morning. stepped up to them, and said: 


“cs 


t, what day this is! 


Moore” to her 


“Oh, I know,” 
prayers we said.’” 


He walked up to 


moralists may say. 


—— — SS | 


bbs, nN ped Lob pe rhe and 
pidated generally, finds no difficulty m trav- 
ag th finds it hard to maintain his 


Boys, do you know what day this is?” 
“Hi, fellers!’’ shouted one, ‘‘here’s a cove as don’t know 
I guess he’s been out all night.” 


—————++0>+<2 


Youthful Candor. 


Aunt Bella had been reading “The Burial of Sir John 
oung nephew, and at the alose she asked: 
“Now, then, Jack, which of the verses do you like best?” 
said Jack; “ ‘Few and short were the 
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The Truth. 


It isn’t always best to tell the truth, no matter what 
\ A young gentleman. discovered this 
fact in Fourteenth street, the other day. He was going 
along the sidewalk very deliberately, when a man shoving 
a baby’s carriage, drove it right an 

threw him down. He picked 


between his legs 
imself up, looked at the 
author of his downfall with flash- 
ing eye, and remarked : 

‘You're a d——4d fool!’’ 

Now, there isn’t the slightest 
doubt but that he told the truth. 
Still the result wasn’t pleasant; for 
the baby-carriage shover smote 
him in the eye, and again he re- 
clined on the sidewalk. He has 
since sworn off speaking the truth. 


fee 


Western Humor. 


How those Western editors ad- 
mire each other! One of them 


says: 

“Whether we are happy or un- 
happy is not our chief affair; what 
most concerns us is to find our 
pkgs in life, to recognize, and to 

0 it.” 

Another inquires why, if his 
brother means this, he doesn’t go 
peddling lemonade in a circus? 


sl a 


aay “Ah, Penn. I wish I could 
take my gold with me,” said a arr 
ing deacon to his pastor. “It might 
melt,” was the consoling reply. 


aa Electric Belles—-Female tele- 
graph operators. 
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Uncle Schneider’s First Beer. | 


Aldo I keeb me a vine und lager zaloon, I don’t trink 
yery too much myself. I don’t been like some fellers vat 
_kin hide avay bout dwendy glasses of beer right behindt 
von each oder, midout much exertions. Dhem vas hogs, 
sure. I ent make my shdomack such a insults like 
dot. No; Idon’t kin go more as ninedeen glasses glose 
togedder—unless, berhaps, I hafe been eating shmoky- 
beef, herring-fishes, und dot kind of dings; dhen I kin 
_ trink ad libitum—dot means as fast as you kin pour it oud. 
You see, dot’s no goot vay to trink too much. Vy, I re- 
member me choost exactly so blain like id vas to-morrow 
afdernoon, der firstest time I vas trunk. Dot time I got 
trunk from trinking too much. Py der cholly mug of 
Gambrinus, der chofial! vasn’t I awful trunk. I vas trunk 
all ofer—from my head ub to my heels, und back again. I 
vos so sea-sick py my shdomacks, I dhinked I vas a pottle 
of gasder-oils vat vas shtale. Der vay of it vas,I vas a 
leetile shafer in dhem dimes, und I vas oud mit a crowdt of 
fellers to hafe a 
leetle frolics, you 
know. Vell, ve 
shdarted oud, und 
der firstest ding 
ve done vas to 
vent into der first 
confenient lager- 
beer vare-rooms 
(und dhere is al- 
vays one confe- 
nient, aint it?) und 
dheéere ve begin- 
ning histing der 
rosy lager. 
ell, you see, I 
-nefer trinked be- 
fore dot time, sol 
ess 
ur In do 1ZZ- ? Wy 
ness. But dot’s a NWN 
bizzness a feller 
kin learn awful 
eaten qvick. A 
eller kin be a ad- 
vanced shdudent 
avay up in der 
first glass in a 
short vile. Vell, I 
dinked of der old 
oped vat says: 
“Ven among der 
Greeks, you must 
do as der Greek 
fellers do,” und as 
der Greek fellers 
on dhis bartigular 
occasion vas all 
trinking beer, vy I 
itched in too, und 
isted beer. I 
yatched me der 
old rounder to 
saw how der oldt 
dhing vas done, 
und I done chust 
der same like 
dhem—dot is, ve 
kicked glasses 
mit der soap-sudt 
init shpilled oud, neighdor’s shoe. 
and dhen said: 
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How to Get a Seat in a Crowded Street Car—Drain your umbrella in your 


hafe shdopped if I hadn’t put out my feets und trtpped 
myself down der cellar shdairs—und dot shdopped der 
peel afte od hort vhile, I'didn’t feel 
ell, after anoder short vhile, I didn’t fee ite so yoll 

I didn’t trink qvite so qvick und hungry, sie didn’t onl 
efery feller sh barticular friend, und shyear he vas der 
most bestest feller in der vorldt, dot he vas a vell-feller- 
met, a regular brickt, a couple of dhem too, und I knowed 
id, py anyding, und I didn’t care some bins who knowed I 
knowed id, cause I vas a pully poy mit a glass eyes, vat 
vasn’t back down for no mans, no sir-ree, sir; und I like to 
saw der feller vat dinks I vasn’t a chentleman, und uf he 
shdeps up like a man yat vas honorable, he git his nose 
kigged loose in a honorable shtyle, und—ve vill be so sho- 
on ©, und so independently vhen ve’m trunk, yon’t ve, 
ellers? 

I vas beginning to got awful shleeby my head inside— 
my legs vas gitting bertogy foolish der vay dhey yobbled 
me round, und der lager didn’t taste goot vort a cent. 
Dhere vas too shdrong a taste of lager to it shoost dhen. 
So I shdarted to 
took myself home 

ll alonely. Oh! 

ot was a awful 
brocession. ‘‘Roll- 
ing home py der 
morning, poys.” 
Dhem boor legs 
of mine must hafe 
been full of der 
lager, dhem was 
so awful indepen- 
dent. Dhey vyood 
not go vhere I 
vanted dhem, und 
dhey vood not 
shtay vhere I put 
dhem. So I had 
to let dhem dook 
me vherefer dhem 
bleased, und der 
vay I dumbled 
along—vell, it vas 
areal goot imita- 
tions of a trunken 
man. 

My head vas so 
heaty like bout 
fifty-five bounds 
of hog iron, und I 
guess my eyes 
eoodn’t saw very 
goot, pecause two 
or dhree times I 
found miyaelt ask- 
ing a lamp-post 
vhere I lifed. I 
vas so ees 
(dot’s nice) dot I 
cood lay me right 
down in der gud- 
mutter, und go to 
shleeby choost so 
gomfortable like 
it vas a fedder 
bed. Und dot git- 
tin ub and down 
dhem gutters yas 
vorse as flying 
mit der drapeze; 
und vasn’t dhere 
a blaindy of dhem 


‘Here goes dis,’ or someding else vich ve didn’t under- | gutters to got down! Two or dhreeon efery block, I dink. 


shdood; und dhen I showed my educations py sing oud 
mit much manfulness: “Barkeeb, set dhem oud again;” 
und valking garelessly avay so soon as dhey vas trinked 
ub, SO some oder feller yood hafe to bay for dhem! Dot vas 
der dricks of der drade. Vell, dhen each feller adfised der 


Vell, I got home—choost percep he how, I don’t kin told 
you (my memory vas veak dot night), und der next morn- 
ing—oh? der next morning. ‘Dink of your headt py der 
morning.” i 

I feeled like my brains und dings vas all run up In my 


barkeeb cheneleman to sot dhem oud again, von after der | headt, und dhere vas noise enuff dhere vat made it feel like 


oder. Und, py golly, efery feller trinked efery von vat vas 
setted oud, too. No von backed down oud. Dhere vas no 
shonnanigan—gracious! vat is dot, blease? Choost at dis 
time I feeled awfui real cholly—I vas so habby as as big 
sunny-flowers. I didn’t care dree cents for somedhing, no 
matter who he vas, nor how big he vas of age. Uf a earth- 

uakes, mit a gomet tied on, vas to coom py dot blaces 
choost dhen, [ don’t dhink I yood hafe noticed it. I vas so 
habby like a oldt vite hat. 

My legs vas doing exactly vatefer dhey bleased, mofing 
vherefer dhey vished to—und I let ’em. 


Vonce yhile I vas valtzing around to efery feller, telling | 


him how much I liked dhem, und asking dhem uf some- 
ge didn’t vant to borrow me a dain-dollar bill, my head 
all at voncely took a notion to jump ahead, und my legs 
dhem took a notions to run after my head, und of course I 
had to go mit dhem; und I don’t know vhere ve all vood 


dhere vas carbenders building ub a big block of den- 
shdoried mansard houses mit denement roofs dhereon 
und dhem carbenders vas doing biece-vork, so heafy und 
shdeady vas dhey hammering und knocking. Dot vas der 
exberiences of my first trunk, und J don’t vas anxious to 
do some more of dot. 


—>+10>+__ 
xegs- Somebody observes that when six young ladies sit 


down to talk about a new dress pattern a small boy with a 
tin horn is a refuge for the weary. 


n@- “If I should die, dear, where would you go?” “Go 
after your insurance money,” replied his wife. 


aa Pittsburgh typographical error: “The Legislature 
pasted the bill over the Governor’s head.” 
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Cobleigh’s Shirt Band. 
Cobleigh says that when he was married he weighed 140 
junds, and a fourteen-inch band was very comfortable on 
shirt. But now that he weighs 180 pounds, it naturally 

follows that the collar band should be proportionately in- 
cr in size; but his wife totally disregards this equit- 
able conclusion, and persists in maki fourteen-inch 
bands to his new shirts. In consequence, Mr. Cobleigh ex- 
periences much distress in getting the band buttoned, and 
very frequently is obliged call in his wife to help him, 
which that admirable woman never fails to do by button- 
ing the skin of his throat in with the button. | 

he fact that these bands are only fourteen inches, when 
they should be fifteen, is a source of another and, if any- 
t much greater aggravation than bringing their ends 

ether. The band Bits so close to his neck that it not 
only endangers his life by shutting off his breath, but ren- 
ders the attachment of a collar an almost hopeless under- 
taking, in that it leaves no space to insert a guiding and 
sustaining finger. 

One Sunday 
morning Mr. Cob- 
leigh thought he 
had reached the 
culminating point 
in his domestic 
misery. Mrs. Cob- 
leigh was out in 
the kitchen attend- 
ing to the finishing 
touches of her 
morning duties, 
and Mr. Cobleigh 
was sitting up in 
bed, trying to but- 
ton his shirt at the 
neck. He had his 
neck stretched to 
its utmost tension, 
with a view to re- 
ducing its cireum- 
ference as muchas 
possible; his head 
was thrown back, 
and his face, which 
was red and mot- 
tled, was twisted 
into a grimace ex- 
pressive of the 
most poignant suf- 
fering. 

In this condition 
he was making 
herculean efforts 
to encompass his 
object, and was 
failing most sig- 
Folegh ¢ Ber. one 
Simply studyin 
his face, wit Ont 
catching as much 
as a glimpse of his 

ers, could ac- 


. 


curately measure 
his success. There SS 
was first the look a 


of suppressed in- 
terest as he 
brought the two 
points together without having either slip, which gradu- 
ally merged into one of hysterical doubt as the hole partly 
slipped over the button; and this was succeeded in turn by 
an expression of quivering expectation as but one move 
more remained to accomplish complete success. 

Every nerve in his body tingled at this point, every 
muscle was stretched to its greatest tension. e gave the 
last pressure—the eyelet quivered an instant—then hesi- 
tated—then sli pred, and both ends suddenly dropped apart, 
and with lightning rapidity the features of Mr. Cobleigh 

meé conyulsed with passion, while his ungovernable 
screams resounded through the house. 

Mrs. Cobleigh, like a faithful wife, was on hand at once, 
and was somewhat horrified at the spectacle of the foam- 
ing Cobleigh sitting bolt upright in bed, and glaring like a 
maniac at the foot-board. She came to his rescue at once, 
brought the ends round his swelling throat, nipped up the 
flesh toa degree that made him howl, and succeeded finally 
in not only getting the button into the hole, but also a good 
half-inch of skin with it. She then threw him a collar, and 
whisked out of the room again. 

It very soon transpired that Mr. Cobleigh’s troubles were 
only just commenced. He looked at the collar moodily fr 
. moment or two, and then picked it up and essayed to put 

on. 

The masculine reader is already aware that an infamous 


| 


A RISING YO 


mode of making shirt-buttons, lately introduced, is with- 
out any shoulder at all. It was hard enough, in all con- 
science, to fasten a paper collar with the old-fashioned but- 
.ton to cling to, but now no man with a spark of emotion in 
his pa By Ne can possibly hitch to the pearl wafers in 
use without becoming visibly and most unpleasantly 
affected ts the operation. 

Mr. Cobleigh has several sparks of emotion in his nature 
—Mrs. Cobleigh says he is a bunch of them. As there was 
no Boasts of getting a finger under the band at the 
back, he could use but one hand, and he applied that with 
commendable industry. His head was bent away forward 
now, and his eyes protruded to such a degree that the 
tears which were forced from them dropped clear of his 
cheeks. He could almost hear his spine crack from the 


. 


pressure he was subjected to, and his arms at the shoul- 
ders appeared to be his worst enemies. Ever and anon a 
ery of mingled rage and sp, tn ot was wrung from 
him, supplemente 

necessary to print. 


ve an explosive phrase which it is not 
t was on the explosion of one of these 
; trem py that Mrs. 
obleigh again 

: took the alarm, 

and came beaming 
in to learn the 
trouble. With the 
instinct of affec- 
tion she started to 
his relief, but her 
irate husband no 
sooner saw her 
than he flew into 
an unaccountable 
passion, and de- 
clared with much 
heat that “when he 
wanted her he’d 
send for her, and 
he’d put on that 
collar himself or 
he’d bust every 
shirt in the house.” 
And he went at it 
with renewed ener- 

y, and every time 

e thought he had 
it his thumb would 
slip by or oyer the 
top, and every time 
his thumb slipped 
he would slap it 
under his other 
arm, and draw up 
his body in the 
greatest pain, and. 
grind out from be- 
tween his clenched 
teeth what the af- 
frighted lady un- 
derstood to be, 
“Gaw-r-r dah-r-r-r 
it!” 

Suddenly and 
most unexpectedly 
the back wafer 
took hold, but not 
until he had sug- 
gested to his wife 
that here after she 
had better sew the 
button on the inside of the band, and put a patch over it, 
and then perhaps he could get his collar on within a fort- 
night. But his success ended here. In vain he plied his 
blistered and aching thumb to the button in front; in vain 
he pranced around, and smote his fists, and chewed his 
tongue—the ends would not fasten; and finally becoming 
exhausted, and puffing like a porpoise, he tore. the collar 
from its fastening, and grinding it beneath his heel, swore 
most vehemently that no woman would put a collar on him 
without first passing over his dead body. Upon that he 
strode moodily into the garret, while Mrs. Cobleigh, with 
an aching heart, and feeling unfitted for bape ag b seated 
herself at the front window, and looked through the blinds 
at the neighbors going to church. 


————#++@>+-¢—_____ 


avr “Jack,” said a man to a lad just entering his teens, 
“your father is drowned.” “Hang it!” replied the young 
hopeful, “and he’s got my clasp-knife in his pocket.” 


az “Deacon,” said a Yankee minister, after a heavy ser- 
mon, “I’m tired.” “Indeed?” replied the deacon; ‘‘then 
you know how to pity us.” 


ra “Hallo, Bill, where have you been for a week back??? 
“T hayen’t been anywhere for it, and I ain’t got a weak 
back either.” 


UNG ARTIST. 
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Cremation in Nevada. 


remation has 
proved adecided 
success in Vir- 
£ inia Cit y; 
through the en- 
terprise of some 
energetic young 
men of that city 
who have form- 
ed a company 
for the purpose 
of carrying on 
the business 
in an economi- 
cal manner. The 
Enterprise gives 
the following 
particulars con- 
eerning this 
grave matter: 
“Ed. Chapin 
Superintenden t 
of the Petaluma 
Mill; Gold Hill, 
and Rube Ho- 
bart, of the 
hardware firm 
of Doake, Ho- 
bart & Co., of 
this city, desire 
us to say that 
they are now 
prepared to re- 
duce to ashes—at short notice and reasonable rates—any 
cadaver that may be furnished them. They have _ 
chased the gasometer formerly in use at the Petaluma . t = 
for the manufacture of chlorine gas, and will now use It as 


a cremation furnace. It is made of heavy boiler-!ron, = 
is simply a drum within a drum. The body to be sine 
upon will be placed in the inner drum, when the space me 
tween the two will be filled with charcoal, other fuel, an ‘ 
strong blast introduced. The gasometer originally sted 

$800, but. Hobart & Chapin, the new cremation firm, 
managed to get it for $350. In turning out work, the 
bargain at which they obtained their apparatus will 
be borne in mind, and the customer will have his full 
share of the benefit of the same. i . 

_ “They desire to say that with them cremation 1s 
no experiment. Last week they purchased two old 
and decrepit Piutes, a male and a female, at six bits 
each—$1.50 for the pair, agreeing to return the ashes 
—shot them, hauled them into town, eremated them 
separately, and in three hours from the time of mak- 
ing the purchase returned the ashes of the old couple 
to their sorrowing relatives in two yeast-powaer 
boxes. The weeping children, . grandchildren, and 
great-grandchildren of the old folks mixed their 
mortal remains with a little pitch, and now affection- 
ately wear them about on their cheek-bones, their 
4oreheads, and the ends of their noses. 

“Had the company desired to continue their work 
among the Piutes they might have been at it yet, as 
when the price for the old couple was noised about 
among the tribe a great number of the aged and de- 
erepit were brought in and offered at what was sup- 
posed to be the established rate. One lusty huck 
came all the way from Walker Lake, driving before 
him four mothers-in-law. He was much disgusted 
‘when he found there was no sale for them. fore 
leaving he offered them for two bits each, and agreed 
to shoot them into the bargain. Finally, after peep- 
ing about and examining the furnace for some time, 
the old fellow offered to shoot the oldest and donate 
her, just for the fun of seeing the machine work. 
This was an offer the firm could not accept. 

“The apparatus has been placed on wheels, and, in 
ease it is a man’s dying request, his remains will be 
eremated in private—in his own back yard, and with 
fuel from his own wood-pile, if it should be desired 
en the score of economy. The charge for cremating 
an ordinary cadaver will be but $15. For mothers- 
in-law—and here is where the profit comes in—they 
charge $25, a price that any average son-in-law will 
cheerfully pay. They are enabled to offer reduced 
rates in the case of cadavers of such men as have 
worked long in mills and reduction works, as con- 
nected with their furnace is a retorting apparatus, 
and from such subjects they will be able to obtain 
from four to nine pounds of quicksilver; and, as this 
quicksilver always contains more or less of the pre- 
cious metals, they will frequently be able not only to 
make no charge for the cremating and _ retorting, but 
may even be able to declare snug little dividends, 
to be distributed among the relatives.” 


A 
wealthy family about to travel. 


John Dark. 


Miss Anna Dickinson was to lecture on “Jean d'Arc” toa 
Western audience, and was introduced as follows: 

“Ladies and Gentlemen:—Miss Dickinson will address 
you to-night on the life and adventures of John Dark, one 
of the grist heroes of antiquity. We are not as famil- 
iar with the heroes of antiquity as we ought to be, owing 
to the long time since antiquity; but one thing is certain, 
and that is that Miss Dickinson can tell us all about the 
most remarkable man of them all—John Dark.” 


——_—_-++0>+2_____—_ 


A Sad Affair. 


A singularly peat circumstance attended the death of 
a Monroe gentleman, which occurred recently. Last year 
he made an agreement with his wife to the effect that 
should she kindle the fire mornings for six months, he 
would do it for the same length of time. She had just 


completed her part of the contract when he died. It is a 


very sad affair. 
(A 


ag A writer, in describing the last scene _in “Othello,” 
has this oy Mer xs passage: “Upon which the Moor, seizing 


a bolster full of rage and jealousy, smothers her.” 
saa@- Mr. Przybylowiez is the name of a hotel-keeper in 
Leavenworth, Kansas. It requires two men and a boy to 


pronounce it. 


aa- A cotemporary aptly demonstrates the theory that 
heat hoe ae motion, by pointing to a boy who acci- 
dentally sat down on a piece of lighted punk. 


sar A placard in a Brooklyn barber’s shop -window an- 
nounces: “Boots blacked inside.” But must not that be 
very bad for the stockings? 


sa Wilkins says his girl waved her handkerchief at him 
as he passed the house lastevening. In response, he waved 
his coat-sleeve, which he uses as a handkerchief, 


saa A common street sight in New York—A six-foot po- 
liceman, club in hand, chasing a six-inch dog. 


Kul 


foreign lady who wishes @ situation as companion to 
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Taken In. 


A young medical student 
from Michigan, who had 
been attending lectures in 


PHUNNY PHELLOW GRAB-BAG. 


New York for some time, 


and who considered himself 


exceedingly good-looking 
and fascinating, made a 
deadly onset on the heart 
and fortune of a beautiful 
oung lady in the same 
ily with whom he was 
eeey ing. After a long siege 
the lady surrendered. They 
were married one day ac- 
Sing ly. The same after- 
noon the young wife sent 
for and exhibited to the as- 
tonished student a “beauti- 
ful” little daughter, aged 
three years and a half. 

“Good Heavens! then 
you are a widow?” exclaim- 
ed the student. 

“Yes, my dear, and this 
is Amelia, my youngest. 
To-morrow, Augustus, 
James and Reuben will ar- 
rive from the country, and 
then I shall see my children 
together once more.” 

The unhappy student re- 
lied not a word; his feel- 
ngs were too deep for ut- 

terance. The “other little 
darlings” arrived. Reuben 
was six years old, James 
nine, and Augustus a saucy 
boy of twelve. They were 
delighted to hear that they 

a new papa, because 
they could now live at 
home, and haye all the play- 
things they wanted. The 
“new papa,” as soon as he 
could speak, remarked that 
Augustus and James did not much resemble Reuben and 
Amelia. 

“Well, no,” said the arg mother; “my first husband 
was quite a different style of man from my second; com- 
eedon. temperament, the color of hair and eyes—all 

rent. 
his was too much. He had not only married a widow, 
but was her third husband, and the astonished step-father 
of four children. But the fortune, thought he—that will 
make amends. He spoke of her fortune. 

“There are my treasures,” said she, in the Roman ma- 
tron style, pointing to her children. 

The conceit was se taken out of the Michigan student, 
who, finding that he had made a complete goose of him- 
self, retired to a farm in his own native State, where he 
could have a chance of making “his boys useful, and make 
them sweat for the deceit practiced upon him by their 


mother.” 


Richard, dear ? 
RICHARD (with wonderful 


Clams. 


We were startled the other day by a stentorian voice 
under our window howling: 


“Ca-lams to bake, 
And ca-lams to fry, 
And ca-lams to make 
The old pot-pie!” 


We looked out of the window. There sat a young man 
in acart. He was surrounded by clams, and areceed ina 
Straw hat, red shirt, gray pants and cowhide boots. He 
Saw us, and raising his band to his mouth, shouted: 

“Here you are, hard-shelled ca-lams! The finest you 
ever seed. Ca-lams as can’t be beat. Come and buy. Here 
you are. 

Ca-lams to bake, 
And ca-lams to fry, 
And ca-lams to make 
The old pot-pie. 
| 


Sashay upon your ears and buy. Don’t be bashful. Oh, 
ca-lams! ca-lams!” 

Suddenly from all the surrounding buildings heads were | 
poked out, and girl voices, and boy voices, and men voices 
shouted in fearful unison and astonishing volume: 

Oh, ca-lams! Oh, ca-lams! Oh, ca-lams!” 

And then the red-shirted youth got angry, and he stood 
up among his clams, and shook his fist and shouted: 

“You're a blasted lot of galoots! If some of you fellows 
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ANY EXCUSE IN A STORM. 
SWEET EMMELINE (to her lover, who is enjoying a nice sail)—‘‘Do you feel sea-sick, 


bravery).—‘‘No, no. Umph! I think those eels I had for 


breakfast this morning must have been alive.” 


come down here, I’ll bust your snoots as nice as I’d open 
one of these ca-lams.” 

And again the girl and men and boy voices shouted: 

“Oh, ca-lams! Oh, ca-lams! Oh, ca-lams!” 

And then the red-shirted youth sat down on the dash- 
board of his wagon, took the reins in one hand, with the 
pee hand flung a clam at the horse’s head, and shouted: 

ay xeet up i 

Then he elevated his eyes and cast a glance at the win- 
dows, which were filled with heads, and roared out: 

“Go to h———_}!”” 

Again the girl and boy and men voices chorused: 

“Oh, ca-lams! Oh, ca-lams! Oh, ca-lams!” 

From the way the clam merchant acted as he turned 
from Rose street into Frankfort we judged he was angry. 


i 


That Box. 


The New Orleans Picayune gets off the following: “The 
boy who came into this office yesterday, sat down on a box, 
and then bounced up with a yell and fled like one be- 
witched, is requested to return four long brass tacks that 
were standing on the box when he took his seat. No ques- 
tions will be asked—we understand it all; but we want 
those tacks—we have use for them. The box is specially 
devoted to exchange fiends, and the tacks are what we de- 
pend on for an excitement.” 


a et 


Consolation 
A servant girl lost her uncle recently, and, while sympa- 
thizing with her, one of her associates said: 
“T’m sorry to hear you’ve lost your uncle, Mary.” ; 
“Yes, it was quite sudden,” replied Mary. “But ain’t it 
a real comfort That I bought that black dress instead of the 
green one you wanted me to buy?” 


++ 0 + 
A Pair of Unfortunates. 


A Louisiana newspaper says: “A citizen of this parish, 
eighty-six years old, recently married a blooming widow 
of forty-one; and a neighbor of his, aged eighty-two, less 
unfortunate than his old friend, fell down stairs and broke 


his neck.” 
—— +++ 
aa A handsome thing in shawls—A pretty girl. 
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a WAG, 
1. Likely to become eligible. 


A Domestic Man. 


et The Bald Man’s Club Becomes the Rage. 


A Resemblance. 


John Doe boasts of his 
pays (unacted). Richard 

oe reads them, and 
says to D.: 

“You resemble Shake- 
speare very much.” 

“You flatter me. re- 
plies the unctuous D. 

“Not at all. 
seorn the act” 

“Then where’s the re- 
semblance ‘twixt the 
Bard of Avon and your 
humble servant?” 

“Well,” replies Roe, 
“T’]] tell you. Shake- 
speare in his early days 
was guilty of stealing—-” 

“Well?” quoth Doe. 

“Well, there the like- 
ness ends.” 


I would 


7, Wares oe 


nar Ostentatious un- 
dertaker having charge 
of an aristocratic funer- 
al: ‘Ladies and gentle- 
men will Waa. keep their 
seats till the corpse 
passes out.” 


2. Despair of the Hair-Restorer. 


Pulpit and Bar. 


_An ‘elderly gentleman stepped on a street car late one 
night, and, after telling the conductor to let him off ata 
certain street, seated himself in a corner and was soon 
sleeping soundly. When he had ridden about a dozen 
blocks beyond where he wished to get off, a sudden lurch 
of the car awakened him, and seeing where he was, he an- 
grily accosted the conductor thus: 

“Gonductor, why didn’t you wake me, as I told you? 
Here Iam a mile past my house.” 


The preacher of an assize sermon was invited to dine 
with the judges, and having in his sermon considered the 
uses and abuses of the law, he then pressed a little hard on 
those counselors who plead causes which they know in 
their consciences to be wrong. When dinner was over a 
young barrister asked him: 

“Tf Satan were to die, could there not be found a parson 
who for money would preach his funeral sermon?” 

“Yes,” said the clergyman. “I would gladly be the man, 


“T did try, sir,” returned the conductor; “but all I could} and I would then give him his due, as I have this day done 


get you to say was, ‘All right, Maria, get the children their | his children.” 


a el a rs 


reakfast, and I’ll be down in a minute.’ ” 
CS Nee gan tS 


A Bit of Goldsmith's Work New Gilt. 


When.1l>vely woman, once so jolly, 


Finds, late in life, that hair grows gray, 
How make her case less melancholy, 
How hide Time’s step that none can stay? 


The only way her tricks to cover, 
To mask her age from every eye, 
And if she have a spoon for lover, 


To keep him still “spoons” is—to dye! 


—_, WICS AT 4 PRICE 
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3, And the Hair-Dye Man, 


1 


the servant: 


One Better. 


A gent, calling at the house of a lady friend, inquired of 


“Ts your mistress in?’’ 
“She is, sir.” 


“Ts she engaged?” 


“Faith, she’s more nor that—she’s married.” 


+ 4@+<+~@ 


sa A Portland editor speaks of an alderman of that city 


Living in Hopes 


A mechanic in humble 
circumstances went to see 
VangAmburgh’s exhibi- 
tion week in and week 
out, paying his quarter 
regularly. Some one 
asked him: 

“Don’t you find this 
rather dull?” 

“T live in hopes,” was 
the reply. “It stands to 
reason that that lion will 
bite that man’s head off 
some day, and I intend 
see him when he sueceeds 
in doing it.” 


O— wee 


sar The following ver- 
dict was given and writ- 
ten by the foreman of a 
coroner’s jury, at a vil- 
lage in Canada: “We are 
of A Pinion that the De- 
cest met his death from 
Violant Infirmation in 
the hed, produced from 
Unoan Cauz.” 


as “the wooden-headed fool from the Fourth Ward.” 


GREAT REDUCTION. oe 
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4. And of the Wig Maker. - 
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Ironic Presentations. 


Busby, of Trenton, cele- 
brated his “iron wedding” 
recently, and he invited 


about one hundred and 
twenty guests to the wed- 
ding. Of course each per- 


son felt compelled to bring a 
present of some description, 
and each one did. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Smith 


EWN 
N WIQy> 
came, they handed Busby a WwW) 
pair of flatirons. When Mr. My) \ 
and Mrs. Jones arrived, they \\y 
also had a pair of flatirons. se 


All hands laughed at the co- ff 
incidence, And there was 

even greater merriment 
when the Browns arrived 
with two pairs of _flatirons. 
But when Mr.and Mrs. Rob- 
inson came in with another 
ea of tlatirons the laugh- 

r became perfectly convul- 
sive. There was, however, 
something less amusing 
about the affair when the 
Thompsons arrived with 
four flatirons rappel in 
brown paper. And Busby’s 
face actually looked grave 
when thethree Johnson girls 
were ushered into the par- 
lor carrying a flatiron 
apiece. 

Each one of the succeed- 
ing sixty guests brought 
flatirons, and there was no 
break in the continuity until 
old Mr. Curry arrived from 
Philadelphia with a cast- 
iron cow-bell. Now, Busby 
has no earthly use for a cow- 
bell, and at any other time 
he would have treated such 
a present with scorn. But 
now he was dre | Brake 
ful to Mr. Curry, and he was about to embrace him, when 
the Walsinchams came in with the new kind of double- 

inted flatirons with wooden handles. And all the rest of 

e guests brought the same articles, excepting Mr. Rug- 
by, and he had with him a patent stand for holding flat- 
irons. Busby got madder and madder every minute, and, 
by the time the company had all arrived, he was nearly in- 
sane with rage; and he went up to bed, leaving his wite to 
entertain the guests 

In the morning they counted up the spoils, and found 
that they had two hundred and thirteen flatirons, one 
stand, and a cow-bell. And now the Busbys have cut the 
Smiths, and Browns, and Johnsons, and the rest entirely, 
for they are convinced that there was a preconcerted de- 
sign to play a trick uponthem. The fact, however, is, that 
the hardware store in the place had an overstock of flat- 
irons, and sold them at an absurdly low figure, and Bus- 
by’s be na unanimously went for the cheapest thing they 
eould find, as people always do on such occasions. Busby 
told us confidentially that he will not celebrate his silver 
wedding, 


Miss Penstve.—“Ah! 


PD 
The Grand March. 


A bevy of students in Wooster, Ohio, were out serenad- 
ing one evening last week, and, in order to ascertain how 
it struck the feminine ear, a young hopeful approached 
one of the favored the next morning, and asked her how 
she liked the serenade. 

eee perrectty splendid!” she replied; “the march was 

rand. 

: “The march?” quoth the young hopeful: ‘‘we played no 
march.” 

“Oh, yes, you did; I refer to the march out of the gate!” 

And he vanished. 


+ 4 4 
Drunken Logic. 


RESPECTABLE PAWNBROKER (roused from his slumbers 
at . IS M., by repeated knocking at his door).—‘*Well, what 
is it?’ 

INEBRIATED YouNG Man.—“Whatsh the time?” 

R. P.—*What! do you mean to say you’ve got me out of 
bed at this time o’ night to ask me such a fool’s question? 
Police! police!’ 

~ J. ¥.M.—‘Well, hang it, governor (hic) 


*G you’ve got my 
watch.” . 


Ye |) 
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AN UGLY RUB. 


Miss CLARA PENSIVE (to her drawing master).—‘‘ What an ugly model you must have 
had for that young lady in your 
Mr. PIgMENT.—“‘Do you thir 
Good gracious me! I ought to have known it, she is so like you.’? 


heat Mr. Pigment!” 
uk so? My sister was the model.” 


Died a Protestant. 


An amusing instance of a crushing reply is given in a re~ 
cently published work called “Old Times in Ireland.” 

An Irish post-boy was one day driving an English tray- 
eler in a car. During the journey the Englishman kept 
abusing and making fun of the Catholic religion, much to 
the annoyance of Mickey, who belonged to the Romish 
church. He, however, was obliged to keep his feelings te 
himself, until at last an opportunity came for giving vent 
to them. They came to a dead donkey on the roadside, 
and the traveler, thinking he would be very clever, said, 
with a lisp: 

‘“Dwivaw, did that jackath retheive extweem uncthion 
pweviouth to bweathing hith latht?” 

Mickey’s reply was brilliant. 

“He did not, your honor. The baste died a Protestant.” 


An Old Dodge. 


The Tennessee lawyer who resorted to the insanity 
dodge in behalf of his negro client, and expatiated at some 
length upon the absolute idiocy of the poor fellow, met 
with some opposition from the darkey himself, who ex- 
claimed : 

“You can hang me, or send me to the penitenchry, or say 
Tse a rascal, but please, mister, don’t say I’se a fool agin.” 


Sn) 1) 
A Truly Happy Day. 


“Well, Leonora, what have you and Harold been doing at 
Aunt Mabel’s to-day?” 

‘Had dinner,” 

“And what did you do after dinner?” 

‘Had tea.” 

“But what did you do between dinner and tea?” 

“Had some cake.” 

+1 OS 


Wouldn’t Take It. 


“How many deaths last night?” inquired a hospital phy 
sician of a nurse. 

“Nine,” was the answer. 

“Why, I ordered medicine for ten.” 

“Yes; but one wouldn’t take it.” 
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Putting Down a Carpet 


There are times in the life of a man of family when he 
feels like throwing himself entirely away, never more to 
be heard from; and one of these trying times is when 
he has a carpet to lay down, especially if the carpet is too 
small for the room, and it must be made to fit by stretch- 
ing, and he has to do the stretching himself. 

smith fell upon trying times one night recently, and 
from my heart I pitied the poor fellow. He laid in a sup- 
ply of tacks, borrowed a hammer from his landlady, and 
‘went to work after supper. The carpet was unrolled, and 
Smith noticed its shortcomings. He figured up the length 
and breadth of the room, then of the carpet. It was near 
mine o’clock before he reached poe like a correct esti- 
mate of the fitness of his carpetfor his room. His wife 
added her knowledge of arithmetic to his own scanty 
store, and between them the problem was solved, and prep- 
arations made to make a 16x18 carpet fit a 19x20 room. 

Smith spread out the woolen plaster in one corner, and 
commenced to tack down. The first tack turned over be- 
fore the hammer reached it, and Smith stuck a mashed 
finger in his mouth—perhaps to prevent that organ from 
giving utterance to a well-developed “cuss-word.”’ The 
next tack went home, and then Smith stretched the carpet 
for another drive. Finally the carpet was fast in one cor- 
ner, and then Smith bethought himself to tack it in an- 
other corner. Moving a couple of heavy trunks, turning 
over the washstand and breaking the bow] and pitcher, did 
not deter him in his purpose. Smith isa man of most firm 
resolution. When Smith had worn all the skin off his fin- 
gers stretching one side, his wife discovered that he had 
tacked down the wrong side. The double process of rip- 
ping up the carpet and ripping out Sunday-school words 
was here instituted, and now the thing went down right. 
The carpet-laying business was going on swimmingly; 
Smith was hammering away happily, whistling “Down on 
the carpet you must kneel;” the children were playing all 
sorts of didos; the wife was straining her weak back try- 
ing to move the bureau out of the way, when a message 
‘comes up from the landlady, saying that, as there was a 
sick boarder in the next room, and company in the parlor 
underneath, less noise would be highly appreciated. 

To comply with her request, Smith tied one of his wife’s 
stockings over the face of the hammer, and attempted to 
drive home:the tacks; but the best stocking his wife ever 


had (so she said) soon pre- 
sented the appearance of 
having been chewed by hun- 


ry rats. Smith’s wife saw 
ow her property was being 
destroyed, and laid an em- 


bargo on the proceeding, 
and a hot shovel on Smith’s 
head. Then he tried a new 


an. 

He started the tack with 
his thumb, then hit it light- 
ly with the hammer; then 
he’d wait a while, as if for 
the musical echo to die away 
before he would give it an- 
other lick. During these 
charming intervals Smith 
mentally caleulated how 
long it would take him to 
put down the carpet at that 
rate. He found that it would 
take him just two weeks, in- 
cluding Sundays. Here he 
rested from his labors. He 
scratched his head and 
bawled at the children. 
Eureka! He resolved upon 
a new departure—one good 
lick to each tack, and his 
wife to give the rest when 
the sick boarder got well. 

It was a capital idea, and 
Smith put it into execution 
at once, forgetting to let his 
wife know anything about 
it until the job was done. 
The idea worked well; he 
got three sides of the room 

oneina jiffy. Butwhen he 
went to stretch the carpet, 
preparatory to nailing it 
down on the fourth side, the 
half-driven tacks broke 
loose from their moorings, 
and the tortured carpet went 
adrift. It was really too 
bad! Smith sat down on his 
wife’s toilet-set, and wept— 
not because he wished the 
! carpet somewhere else, but because he was tired. The chil- 
dren, bless their dear souls! took in the situation at a 
glance, and sympathized with their dear papa by turning 
over the center-table on his pet corn. But as I said before, 
Smith was a man of firm resolution. He did not howl with 
pain over the calamity that had befallen his corn, nor give 
that as an excuse for letting the carpet alone, as many a 
fond parent would have done under similar circumstances; 
but he took upan idle razor-strop, and the way he caressed 
the round places on his oldest boy’s body was a sight to 
see. 

Then he went back to his work somewhat recuperated by 
the diversion. He retacked the broken-loose carpet with 
two licks to the tack, regardless of noise and the sick 
boarder. Again the three sides were attached to the floor, 
and an attempt was made to stretch the fourth side into 
position. But it wouldn’t stretch worth a cent. The more 
Smith would pull, the less the carpet would come; and, 
when he did get it right, the plaguey tack would turn over 
before he could get his hand on the hammer. 

Smith began to get excited. The piano in the parlor be- 
neath struck up the tune “I’m Dying, Egypt, Dying,” and 
if there is anything in this world that Smith does really 
despise, itis that. It was enough to drive him erazy; but 
in the firmness of his resolution he hammered his taeks, 
mashed his fingers, and smothered his oaths in silence. 

Just about two o’clock in the morning he got up, stretched 
his cramped limbs, yawned, and announced the job com- 
pleted. He laid down and slept an hour. Then he awoke, 
; and looked at his—last night’s adventure. The carpet was 
on the floor—he knew that much; and if the stripes looked 
Spey hil of crooked rivers, he didn’t care—he had done 

is best. 

It was a bad night’s work for Smith. The neighbors 
called in, and not a soul of them went away without ex- 
pressing admiration of the way in which the job was done; 
and beside, they all exacted from Mrs. Smith a promise 
that when they got their new carpet, Smith shoufl lay it 
for them. I saw Smith the other morning en route’tor the 
depot. He said he was going to the Springs. What a man 
of is health wants at'the Springs is more than I can con- 
jecture. 
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aa “Necessity is the mother of invention,” but it has 
never been accurately ascertained who is the father, 


A Cow Story. 


A pretty rich 
thing occurred at 
the establishment 
of Simpson not 
long since. Simp- 
son used to be our 
milkman, and we 
attribute to him, 
in a great meas- 
ure, our loss of 
confidence in hu- 
manity generally, 
and milkmen in 

rticular. Mike 

elsh had been 
recommended to 
Simpson as a fit 
man to assist in 
taking care of 
horses and cows; 
so Mike was hired, 
and placed in 
charge of this de- 
partment. 

One morning. 
after Mike had 
been a month at 
the place, Simp- 
son, who had 
made ready to 
start off with his 
milk cart, said to 
him: 

“Mike, you may 
give the cows 
some oatmeal this 
morning; and be 
sure you give my 
best milker an 
extra quantity.” : 

“The best milk- jj 
er, is it, sir?” . 

“Yes; you know f if 
the old ‘cow that | 
gives the most : 
milk?” 

“Bedad, I think 
I do, sir.” 

“Well, you give 
her four 
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Bripeet.— 
oven while I see our Mike pass by on his 


uarts of the mash,” 


“All right, sir; I’ll do that same.” 


On the evening of that 


to the old wooden pump in 


— 


sph Simpson had occasion to go 
the yard. He tried the handle, 
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A Milesian Equestrian. 
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‘Oh, mum, would ye obli 
rse ?’ 


a 


ge. me by comin’ down and watchin” the 


i) 
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Reverence. 


Master Coville 
received a prize 
recently for a 
composition on 
“Reverence,” and 
further distin- 
guished himself 
in the evening, om 
the occasion of 
the pastor’s visit, 
by shutting the 
tails of the dom-- 
inie’s coat in- the 

arlor door, and 
impelling him to 
leave them there 
by introducing a 
pin in nis chair. 

The stor re-- 
turned home with 
a cloud on his: 
brow and one of 
Coville’s coats un: 
his back, leaving: 
Master Coville ex- 
ecuting a horn- 
pipe in the wood- 


thy 


NX“ shed under the 
\ auspices of his 
\ . father. 
WN O 

Walk Up. 


“A horse! a 
horse! my king; 
dom for a horse!” 
exclaimed a cele- 
brated tragedian. 

“Wouldn’t a 
jackass do as 
well?” inquired an 
affected young 
man, rising in his 
seat. 

‘Ves,” triumph- 
antly exclaimed 
the actor; “just 
step up this way, 
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LM 


sir.” The young man sat down, and when a good oppor- 
tunity occurred he sneaked out. 


but it wouldn’t work. The pump seemed to be entirely 
choked up. Finally he discovered that all the upper part 


was loaded with something very nearly resembling oat- 
meal hash. He called his man-servant. 
“Mike,” said he, “what is the matter with this pump?” 


“The pump is it, sir?” 
“Yes. How came this 
oatmeal mash in here?” 
“Sure, sir, I put it in 


meself. 
“Stupid blockhead! 
why did you do that?” 


asked Simpson, ina ter- 
rible rage. 

“It was yerself that 
told me, sir.” 

“TI told you to put 
it in here?” 

“Indade ye did, sir,” 
replied Mike. 

‘Why, you thick- 
headed rascal! what do 
yeu mean?” 

“Don’t be in a passion, 
master. Did ye not tell 
me to give yer best 
milker an extra quanti- 
ty of the mash? and 
where in all the world, 
I'd like to know, is the 
eraythur that gives so 
much milk to yer cans 
as does this old pump?” 

The story leaked out, 
and added greatly to 
the distrust already en- 
tertained by Simpson’s 
customers, 


Our Mike Passing by on His Horse. 
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Not a Candidate. 


A drunken individual on the outskirts of Evansville was 
staggering along when he suddenly fell into a ditch by the 
way. He was unable to extricate himself, when a 


ind- 
hearted pedestrian 
ay kh the fallen man 
to his feet. After the 
thing had been accom- 
plished, the inebriated 
individual said: 

“All right (hic)—I’lt 
vote for you.” 

The stranger looked 
at him doubtfully, and 
wished to know what 


for. 

‘Wha’ office ye run- 
nin’ for?” 

“T? None at all,” was 
the answer. 

“Not a candidate?” § 

“No. Wny?” 

haere Sr Lb a Be- 
eause I don’t know as 
any man’d—hic—help 
nuther as you did 
*thout bein’ a candi- 
date.” 


(yada 


sa Eli Love, of 
Wayne County, Ohio, 
climbed a tree to shake 
out a coon. Something 
dropped, and the dogs 
went for it. It was not 
the coon—it was Eli. 
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en. Adventures of a Valentine. 


A Warm Country. 


The epitaphs of a Dako- 
ta paper are not pathetic. 
Jim Barret had been shoy- 
eling snow, and he caught Ss 


‘~ 
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a bad cold, which turned 
into a fever. The fever 
settled Jim’s mundane af- 
fairs, and a local paper 
says most affectingly in 
his obituary: 

“He won't have to shovel 
snow in the country he has 
gone to!” 


O 


Loud Thunder. 


A miner, who had pow- 
der in one tig can and oil 
in another, and forgot 
which was which, went in- 
to the blacksmith shop at 
the Dunbar Colliery, Clear- 
field County, recently, to 
melt the oil. He set the 
can, containing three 

unds of powder, on the 

lacksmith’s fire, and went 
: home, saying that was the 
4 loudest clap of thunder he 
1. Binks conceives the idea of sending a had ever heard in all his 


2. The precious contents are inclosed and 
novel valentine to his adored one. He directs life. That blacksmith shop sealed by his faithful and long-tried friend 


the envelope. didn’t strike oil. Jinks. 


Don’t Be Inquisitive. ’ Counting His Money. 


“Here’s yer nice roast chicken!” cried an aged colored| A New Orleans merchant, moved by the pitiful tale of a 
man, as the cars stopped at a North Carolina railway sta- | woman, who said her husband lay dead at home, and that 
tion. “Here’s yer nice roast chicken’n taters, all nice and|she hadn’t the means to bury him, charitably gave her 
hot!” holding up his plate and walking the platform. fourteen dollars to get the poor man under ground. - 
“Where did you get that chicken, uncle?” asks a passen- | fore giving the money, however, he went to take a look at 
ger. [the dead man. Sure enough it was a swollen, discolored 
Uncle looks at the intruder sharply, and then turns | corpse, that should have been buried days ago; and, in his ; 


away, crying: 
“Here’s yer, nice roast chicken, gen’lemen, all hot; 
needn't go in de house for dat.” 


“Where did you get that chicken?’ repeated the inquisi- | latch, and saw—t 


tive passenger. ‘ 
“Look a yer,” says uncle, speaking privately, “is you 
from de Norf?”’ 
“Ves.” 
“Ts you a friend ob de cullud man?” 
“T hope I am.” 


“Den don't you nebber ask me whar I got dat chicken 


hurry to leave the noisome tenement, he forgot his um- 
brella, so he reluctantly returned to claim it. He hurried 
quickly but con up stairs, tiptoed to the door, lifted the 

e corpse sitting up in the coffin counting 
over his fourteen dollars very deliberately. 


———— +4 @++4—_____ 


sar Under the head of “Personalities,” a New York pa- 
per contributes this to the current literature of the day: 
“The power of love receives a striking illustration in the 
case of the Milwaukee girl who knocked her lover heels 
over head down a flight of stairs because he wanted to 


again. Here’s yer nice roast chicken, all hot!” 


The train started. 
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3. Who sees it fuirly started on its way t® 


the adored one, 


A Quiet Family. 


Ata party held in 
Brooklyn recently, the 
talk fell on the quarrels of 
married people. One mar- 
ried gentleman remarked, 
while a Heavenly simper 
spread over his face: 

“T’ve been married fif- 
teen years, and I’ve never 
spoken a cross word to 
my wife.” 

The simper disappeared 
from his counsenance 
when his wife spoke: 

“Td just like to have 
heard you speak a Cross 
word to me!’ 

That family evidently 
consists of one, and that 
one is not he. 


Ee 


na@- A newspaper article 
has been going the rounds 
of the press headed, 
“Where is your boy at 
night?” A brilliant urchin 
suggests the propriety of 
another article, inquiring, 
“Where is the old man at 
night?” 


stop kissing long enough to get a good breath.” 


_ 4, Diagram showing the various positions 
in which rt was placed during its transit. 
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Adventures of a Valentine. 


The Best Part. 


North Adams has a 
tailor long known for his 
keen, pungent wit. Not 
long since a well-known 
clergyman called at his 
shop with a pair of panta- 
loons, and asked him if 
they could be repaired. 
The knight of the shears 
unrolled them, held them 
up in a most artistic man- 
ner, carefully examined 
them, and replied: 

“Yes, yes; the knees are 
the best part of them.” 

The reverend gentleman 
saw the joke, smiled 
blandly, and gracefully 
bowed himself out. 


Abe 


aa A wag, passing by 
a house which had been 
almost consumed by fire, 
inquired whose it was. 
Being told that it was a 
hatter’s, “Ah,” said he, 
“then the loss will be felt.” 


sa A bad habit to get 
into—A coat that is not 
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paid for. 


“ Farewell, Eyes”’ 
A Worcester, Mass., occulist was called upon by a tough 


old customer of sixty, whose eyes showed 
brandy and water was no stranger to him, and his breath 
corroborated plainly the statement of his eyes. The doc- 
tor examined him, and suggested that ardent spirits might 
have something to do with his condition. 

“Oh, no,’’ said the old fellow; “I don’t drink enough to 
hurt anybody. I take something stimulative when I get 
up, and then again just before breakfast; then only once 
at eleven o’clock, and a little before and after dinner to help 
digestion. Don’t take anything more until four o’clock, 
and only a little more till six o’clock, and only a little more 
before and after supper, and just before I go to my bed.” 

“That all?” said the doctor. 

“Never take any more unless somebody asks me.” 

“Well, sir,” said the doctor, “I think I can cure your 
eyes, but it will be necessary for you to leave off drinking 
entirely.” 
ines hat!” said he, in amazement, ‘can’t I take just a 

e?” 
“No, sir, not a drop; and if you do not leave off drinking 
you are liable to become blind.” : 

“Then farewell eyes!” said the old toper, as he seized his 
hat and made for the door, evidently afraid the doctor 
would prescribe for him before he could get out. 


Sone that 


Mrs. Partington. 


“La me!” sighed Mrs. Partington, ‘there I have been suf- 
fering the bigamies of death for three mortal weeks. First, 
I was seized with a bleeding phrenclesy in the left hamp- 
shire of the brain, which was exceeded by a stoppage of 
the ventilator of the heart. This gave me an inflammation 
in the borax, and now I’m sick with the chloroform mor- 
bus. There is no blessing like that of health, particularly 
when you are ill.” 


Temperance Reform. 


Louisville has unwittingly committed itself to a aan 
temperance reform by voting to send drunkards and editors 
home instead of to the lock-up. Not even the most con- 
firmed inebriates require second treatment. They gen- 
erally come out about the third day a little more bald, and 
with a scared look about the eyes that tells of the chasten- 
ing influence of a good Christian home. 

Senn altaek anion anes 
Flowery. 

This is highly colored: 

“The lilacs are budding,” says a Wisconsin editor. 

“You lilac Satan,” responds one of his readers. 


a 


her fears and appeasing her anger. 


A Lively Courtship. 


The low water in Straight River lately gave the boys a 
fine opportunity for catching mud-turtles, and a short time 
since a large one of the snapping variety was secured and 
carried home by a nine-year-old, who proposed to use him 
as a starter for an aquarium. Having no other good place, 
he put the turtle in a pail of water, and set the pail on the 
back stoop. 

About dark Sundry evening the hired girl’s brother came 
to see her. Hired girls always have brothers that come to 
see them Sunday pthc and by-and-by another girl and 
her brother came around. 

It was hot in the kitchen, and so they all went out on the 
back fica 

Chairs happened to be scarce, so one of the brothers sat 
down on the edge of the improvised aquarium, and, when 
he commenced telling a funny eg in Norwegian, that 
turtle got mad, and reached for a thumb that hung over 
the edge of the pail, and took in about three-fourths of it. 

About that time the brother stopped telling his story, and 
rose up suddenly—so very suddenly and so high that he 
hit the roof of the stoop and smashed a brand-new beaver 
down over his eys. Then he gave a jump off into the gar- 
den that equaled Sam Patch’s best effort, and started for 
home, swinging his arm, and no doubt wondering who set 
that steel trap for him. 

As he went over the garden fence that turtle let go, but 
the brother didn’t stop, and his friends, thinking he had 
the cholera or something, followed after him. 

The next day the lady of the house went out and gently 
took up that turtle with a pair of tongs and set him again, 
under the impression that turtles are a good thing to keep 
around the house. 


eB 


An Unwelcome Guest. 


The train that brought his wife came down, 
And then went sweeping on; 
But woe to him, his wife had brought 
His mother-in-law along. 
He lived, for life may well be borne 
Ere sorrow break its chain; 
But this last streak just settled him— 
He never smiled again. 


oo 


aay While a lecturer was describing the nature of gas, a 
lady inquired of a gentleman near her what was the differ- 
ence between oxygen and hydrogen? “Very little, madam,” 
he said; “by oxygen we mean pure gin; and by hydrogen, 
gin and water.” 

agar It is asked: “What can be wetter than a woman 


with a cataract in her eye, a waterfall on her head, a creek 
in her back, forty springs in her skirt, and high-tied 


“You violet truth,” politely replied the editor, and both | shoes?” And it is answered: “Why, one with a notion in 


are given over to blue devils. 


her{head, and swimming in tears.” 


oN , > an. I 4 *tn we 
“| wae 


BRINGING 
Round a Juror 


“Boys, did I ever 
tell you ’bout the 
time I sot onto a ju- 
ry with Bije Bope?”’ 
asked Joe Duskin, 
taking a swig out of 
the company demi- 


swered. 

“Would you like to 
hear it?” said he. 

He was invited to 
proceed. 

“Bije, you see,” 
continued Joe, “was 
jest a leetle the con- 
trariest, overbearin’- 
est, crank-headedest 
cuss that ever ruffled 
a commoonity’s tem- 
per He had Blue- 

earded three wives 
to death, and had jest 
tackled a fourth. In 
fact, the honeymoon 
was harly over— 
though I guess there 
was more vinegar 
than honey into it— 
when Bije and a pas- 
sel more on us was 


y anked up afore 
edge Grim serve 
on a jury. 


“In eyery case we 
tried we stood eleven 
to one, an’ Bije was 
the one. The jedge 
got mad at last, and 
threatened, in the 
next case that came 
up he’d keep us at it 
till we did agree. 

“Tt was one of them 
pesky hoss-swappin’ 
cases. Bill Canter’d 

ut off onto Hi 

reene a sorrel crit- 
ter with a false eye 
an’ a artificial tail. The eye was found layin’ into the 
manger one mornin’, and the first time the horse got wet 
his tail became onglued and drapt off. 

“The evidence showed that Hi’d been partic’lar to ax 
about the eyes, and Bill’d said the animal had as good an 
_eye as the next hoss. Bill, however, offered to prove that 
the next hoss to his’n at the time was stone blind, but the 
court ruled that out. 

“After a sarchin’ charge from the jedge, we retired to 
our room, his honor fust admonishin’ us that if we didn’t 
_ agree this time, he’d make an example of us to all future 


— 


erally look encouraging.” 


juries. 

“Tt looked like a plain case, most of us thought, an’ we’d 

strong hopes that for once Bije would listen toreason; but 

-the fust vote we took showed how fur we was out in our 
reck’nin’. *Leven on us stood for givin’ the plaintiff dam- 
ages, but Bije was unanimous for the defendant, and said 
he’d be drot if he didn’t eat his boots afore he’d cave. 

“We tried to argy with him, insisted that it wasa clear 
case of fraud, and called attention to the strong pints in the 
jedge’s charge. But Bije had his own views. He said the 
defendant had only said the hoss had a ree eye, which 
couldn’t be construed as meanin’ two good eyes; while, in 
regards of the tail, nothing’d ben said neither way; and, 
where there was no warrantee, a man’s eyes was his mar- 
ket. He said that was good hoss-law, and he knowed it, 
and didn’t care a continental what the jedge said. 
» “So we jawered over’n over it till we was tired, but no 
use. Bije still hung out. 

“When the court let out, the jedgeordered us to be took 
to supper, and then to be locked up till mornin’. 

“I don’t want to dwell onto the miseries o’ that night. 
We worried through somehow till court took up next 
mornin’, when the jedge had us brung out, lookin’ for all 
the world like so many pennytent tomeats arter a night’s 
mootooal misonderstandin’. 

““Have you agreed onto a verdict, gentlemen?’ says she. 

* “No, we haven’t!’ says the foreman, sulkin’ up. 

“*There’s no hurry,’ says the jedge, smilin’; ‘the term’ll 
last a couple of weeks yet. The sheriff’ll take you to break- 
fast now, and then you may resume your deliberations.’ 

“Arter breakfast we felt a little pearter, and some on us 
picked up heart to make another set at B 


ije; but he was] some of his own medicine. The coroner’s fee was $10. | 
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TIS AN ILL WIND, ETC. 
OLD Wacerrs.—‘And how’s business with you, Mr. Squills ?” 
Mr. Squiuts.— Well, sir, we've nothing to complain of now. 
weather’s set in, coughs and colds are coming on pretty fast, and things gen- 


headstronger than 
ever, and said we'd 
ought to be ashamed 
on ourselves, so we'd 
ought, to take ad- 
vantage o’ numbers 
to bully an honest 
man’s conscience. 
“While we was at 
breakfast, the fore- 
man’d managed to 
get hold o’ the coun- 
ty paper, which had 
jest come out that 
mornin’, and, to 
while away the time, 
he began to read it. 
“Hello! says he; 
‘what’s this?’ 
“What's what? 
says we. 
“ “Tisten here,’ he 
said, proceedin’ to 
read : 


Wi EEL 
ESGR PTIONS. PR 


‘« ‘STARTLING RUMOR. 
—The town is greatly 
excited this morning by 
the rumored elopement 
of Mrs. B., the wife of a 
prominent citizen. She 
took advantage, it is 
said, of her husband’s 
absence on public duty 
to carry Out her plan. A 
marked feature in the 
affair is that the lady 
has scarcely been mar- 
ried a mouth.’ 


“Whats that?” 
sereeches Bije Bope,, 
in an outburst o’ ter- 
ror. 

“The foreman read 
it over ag’in, slow 
and solemn. Now 
Bije was as jealous 
as that ’ere dark- 
complected chap in 
the play. Besides, 
there wa’n’t no other 
Mrs. B. in the place 
lately married, and 
then there was the 
circumstances of the 
husband’s absence on public duty. Bije had no doubt that. 
the Mrs. B. alluded to was his own wife. 

“Let me out!’ he yelled, runnin’ full butt toward the 


oor. 
“ ‘Not till you’ve agreed ontu a verdict,’ says the bailiff, 
through the keyhole. Bay! 
“JT J-T’ll agree to anything!’ splutters Bije. ‘For 
sopiness' sake, hurry, gentlemen—a thousand dollars. 
amages if you like!’ ' 
“We said we thought that was rather high. : 
* ‘Anything, so it’s done quick! he gasped, in terrible: 


ag’ny. vk ; : 
We could hardly keep him from jumpin’ out o’ the win- 
der, while some on us pertended to dicker about the 
amount we should bring in, jest to torment him. 
“At last everything was fixed, and we went into court, 
give our verdict, and was duly discharged. : F 
“Bije was rushin’ out on the double quick, with murder 
in his eye, when the foreman stopped him, ‘ 
“ J think you’re laborin’ onder some mistake, Mr. Bope, 
says he; ‘that there piece I read, you see, is took from a 
California paper, and must be at least a month old” 
“Bije went off lookin’ cheap and sheepish. He sent in an 
excuse next day, and got let off for the balance of theterm, 
and precious glad we all was to get rid of him,” 


ort - 


Echo of the Court. 


A New York judge, being interrupted in his charge to the 
jury by the loud braying of a donkey in the street near 
the court-house, exclaimed: 

“What's that?” - : 

A lawyer, with whom the judge had just had_a fiery flare- 
up, instantly arose and gravely assured his honor that it 
was merely the echo of the court. 


—__—__2+40+4____—_- 


ag An amorous swain declares he is so fond of his girl 
that he has rubbed the skin from his nose by kissing her 
shadow on the wall. 


rae A Cincinnati 


T he cold 


hysician was foolish enough to take 


ony 
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. Blue-Streaked Butter. 


An athletic individual was sliding along the street, 
with an anxious eye peering most inquisitively into the 
window of every eating-house which he passed. He was 
evidently a man whose choice in gastronomical matters 
was governed solely by the quantity of meat, vegetables, 
and liquids given in exchange for a stipulated sum. Final- 

~ly he appeared to be satisfied with the inducements held 
out in a long bill of fare, which, tacked to a carcass of 
mutton in front of a window, fluttered in the breeze and 
informed the hunger-haunted passer-by that four dishes 
could be had within for twenty-five cents. 

The man went in, and ina few moments was tackling a 
slim meal with vigorous avidity. After finishing his alot- 
ted four plates, with the exception of a few slices of bread, 
his eye fell upon a small plate of butter, which in his hur- 
ry he had evidently not noticed before. He was about to 
plunge his knife into the butter when something peculiar 
in its appearance caused him to pause, and while pausing 
he took occasion to reflect. 

Suddenly he reached forward, and taking the small but- 
ter-plate between his finger and thumb, he held it toward 
the light, and examined its contents for nearly a minute. 
He held it to his nose, and snuffed its savor three succes- 
sive times with a puzzled expression of countenance. 

All this time the restaurant keeper was standing imme- 
diately behind the butter analyzer, watching him atten- 
tively, and his face was indicative of rage and disgust. 

“Perhaps you don’t like that butter?” was his first re- 
mark, semi-interrogatively. 

The man at the table simply laid down the butter, and 
turned round with an inquiring expression on his visage, 
but he said nothing. ; 

“Perhaps you don’t like the butter?” yelled the restau- 
rant man, in a somewhat savagely exclamatory tone. 

“T don’t know as yet; the fact is I haven’t tried it.” 

“Well, you look at_it as if you thought something was 
the matter with it. Now, if you have got any remarks to 
make about that butter, you can make ’em right here.” 

“T was simply examining the peculiar appearance of the 
oleaginous compound,” replied the man at the table, and 
he spoke with exasperating coolness. “Those blue streaks 
impart to the article a variegated appearance, which 
somewhat excited 
my curiosity. Blue 
streaks, I believe, are 
considered a novelty 

_ in butter, are they 
' not?” 

The restaurant 
keeper was some- 
what taken back at 
the calm reply of the 
other, but he recov- 
ered himself suffi- 
ciently to remark: 

“Blue streaks are 
always in good but- 
ter at this season of 
the year. You must 
be one of those d—— 
up-country lunatics 
not to know that.” 

The keeper of the 
restaurant paused 
for a moment, and 
then resumed, in a 
threatening manner: 

“You must under- 
stand that I don’t 
allow no man to 
come to this restau- 
rant and go snuffin’ 
around the_ butter; 
ne well-bred man’li 
do it.” 

“T approximated 
that butter to my 


smell of it, and should do it again if I thought it at al? 
necessary, but I do not think so. I smelled that greasy 
substance in this instance merely to ascertain if it was the 
new article of commerce called oleomargarine. I have 
satisfied myself that it is oleomargarine, and, having thus 
arrived at a satisfactory conclusion in regard to the mat- 
ter, I shall haye no occasion to smell of it again.” 

Here the frigid customer deposited a quarter on the 
table, and turned to go. 

Before he could reach the door, however, the restaurant 
keeper, excited to an uncontrollable pitch of frenzy by the 
| speaker’s last remark, yelled vociferously : 

“Tt’s an infernal lie! I keep none of your bull butter in 
my house. You lie if you say so, sir! I ean lick the man 
who says so, sir! I can lick him now!” and he smote his 
guest upon the nose. 

In another instant the guest, fortified doubtless by his 
recent substantial meal, launched his right between the 
other’s eyes, and landed him under the nearest table, 
stunned and senseless. There was a clash of plates, a rattle 
of steel forks, and a dash of butter dishes accompanying 
the last maneuver, but still the restaurant keeper lay with- 
out apparent life or motion. 

The guest surveyed him for a moment, and then lifting 

the plate of butter for a fourth time to his nose, smelt it 
| deliberately, laid it down, and departed, remarking, as he 
went out: 

“It is oleomargarine, and no mistake!” 


———_—#+4@+4~4—___——- 


Macready Perplexed. 


When Macready, the actor, visited this country, he 
found many things to puzzle and perplex him. The idioms 
and eccentricities of the Yankees were beyond his compre- 
hension. At one of our theaters, where he was perform- 
ing an engagement, he had occasion to find fault with the 
supporting actors, who were a particularly free-and-easy 

| set. Going to the manager one day, he said: 

“Mr. Manager, you have deceived me, sir. You haye told 
me that which was not true, sir.” 

“Bless me!” cried the manager, in surprise, “how so?” 

“About your actors, sir. Did you not tell me that Mr. 
A—— was on a high?” 


Vasu 

“And that Mr. S-— 
had a touch of the 
tangle-foot?” 

SCV age? 

‘And that Mr. P— 
had a brick in his 
hat?” 

“Ay, that was what. 
I said.” 

“And in explana- 
tion of the conduct 
of Mr. B—— you told 
me that he had a 
snake in his boot?” 

“Certainly I did.” 

“Well, sir,” an- 
nounced the great 
tragediar, in his 
most stern and in- 
dignant manner, “I 
find, upon eritical 
examination, that 
these men are all 
drunk, sir! Ay, all 
drunk!” 


-——-—0 


nae A young man 
who was sent to 
Maine to examine the 
condition of a mill 


after the late freshet, 
reported by due 


nose simpl y to ascer- 
tain if those blue 


course of mail as fol- 
lows: “I find a dam 


streaks made any 2 
articular difference 
thesmell. I think 
that the streaks 
make no very re- 
markable difference 
in the smell; in fact, 
I am of the opinion 

that if any difference , 
at all is occasioned, 
it is actually for the 
better. As far as 
smelling the butter 
is concerned, I holda 


perfect right to or blest if 1 don’t pull your nose.” 


EASIER SAID THAN DONE. 
SMALL Boy.—“Now, then, old man, who are you a-shoviv’ on? Drop it, 


by the mill-site, but 
no mill by a dam 
site.” 


aa A poet intend- 
ed to say, “See the 
pale martyr in a 
sheet of fire;” but 
the printer made 
him say, “See the 
pale martyr with his 


shirt on fire. 


kar A child wishes 
to know why the 
dolls are all girls. 


' was the reply. 


with your directions 
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A Mare’s Peculiarities. 


“The MeMann Mare” was a beast of extraordinary speed 
and endurance. Like most rare animals, whether human 
or brute, she was eccentric in her ways. It matters not 


~ who owned her at the time of the incident to which this 


larticle relates. Suffice it to say her owner was a sensible 
‘man and thorough horseman, his predilection for horse- 
flesh more than anything else having driven him into the 
livery business. Next to the wife of his bosom he loved 
the McMann mare. For this reason the mare was intrust- 
ed only to particular customers; and when let, the person 
who hired was always carefully instructed as to the pecu- 
liarities of the animal. 

An old friend, Uncle Joe Richelieu, unacquainted with the 
animal or her ways, and troubled with an impediment in 
his speech, as well as with an infirmity of temper which 

revented him from exercising any charity for living crea- 

res of slow and tardy motion, applied to the livery man 
for a horse for a journey of a dozen miles or so, taken for 
the purpose of bringing his wife home from her father’s. 
The contract was 
made as follows: 

“T w-want a horse— 
&@ good ’un—one that’ll 
$-s-s-start the minute 
you s-s-say ‘Pw-pwh- 

wist,’ and’ll go like 
under.” ; 

“Suit you, I guess,” 


“W-w-well, out with 
her, then.” 

The mare was put 
between the shafts of 
a nice light buggy, her 
harness thoroughly 
adjusted by the owner, 
the reins carefully 
laid over the dash- 
board, and the usual 
chapter of advice was 
begun concerning her 
management. 

“Oh, gi-gi-git out 


—I can drive, I guess; 
I own the fastest pa- 
eers alive here,” inter- 
rupted Uncle Joe, and 
picking up the reins, 
he sprang for the seat, 
but landed heels up on 
the buggy’s bottom. 
The mare was off, 
but the driver being 
game, had command, 
as he thought, 
through recovery of 
the reins, upon which 
he pulled as though 
resolved “to do or 


face of the stable- 


———— 


“Why?” 

“Look at my hands.” 

They were one blister. The stable-keeper smiled. 

“Tf you had listened to me all this would have been 
avoided. Allow the lines to remain untouched until you 
are seated, and she never starts until you tell her. Drive 
ype a slack rein, and she will go just as slow as you 
desire,” 

Ne 


Chubb’s Clock. 


Chubb’s clock got out of order recently, and began to 
strike wrong. That was the cause of the fearful excite- 
ment at his house a short time since. They were all in bed 
sound asleep at midnight, when the clock suddenly struck 
jive. The new hired girl happening to wake just as it be- 
gan, heard it and bounced out of bed, under the impres- 
sion that morning had come; and, as it is as dark at five 
A. M.in winter as it is at midnight, she did not perceive 
her mistake, but went down into the kitchen and began to 

get breakfast. 

a While she was bus- 

it tling about ina Brats 

| lively manner, Chub 
happened to wake, and 
he heard the noise. 
He opened his room 
door cautiously, and 
crept softly to the 
head of the stairs to 
—— listen. He could dis- 
oy tinctly hear some one 
. ND t moving about the 


eC kitchen and dining- 
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room, and apparently 
packing up the china. 
Accordingly he went 
back to his room and 
woke Mrs. Chubb, and 
gave her orders to 
spring the rattle out 
of the front window 
the moment she heard 
his gun go off. Then 
Chubb seized ne fowl- 
ing-piece, and, going 
down to the dfatn - 
room door, where he 
could hear the_ bur- 
glars at work, he 
cocked the gun, aimed 
it, pushed the door 
open with the muzzle, 
and fired. 
; Mrs. aed ae 
y sprang the rattle, 
and, before Chubb 
could pick up the lace- 
rated hired girl, the 
front door was burst 
open by two police- 
men, who came into 
the dining-room. See- 
ing Chubb with a gun, 
and a bleeding woman 


keeper as the vehicle 
receded from view at 
a break-neck speed, 
and nothing more was 


ik I REALLY VERY SERIOUS. 
AURA ANASTATIA.—‘Are you not well, dearest? You look so pale.” i 
CLARA ARATHUSA.—“Do I, darling? I had " ne ee 


on the floor, they im- 
agined that murder 


such a terrible dream and one of them trot- 


known until the next last night. I dreamt that Madam Folie had made my new pink satin ted Chubb off to the 


day, when Uncle Joe into a walking dress mstead of with a train.” 


made his appearance Lavra ANAstTatTia.—‘How awfu 


with the mare, but 

without his wife. As he drove up, a cloud overspread his 

face as he saw the stable-keeper at the stable-door. 
“W-w-what k-k-kind of an incarnate b-brute d’ye ca-call 


“Best horse in the stable.” 
“W-w-well, I started for D—.” 
“Yes, I know it.” 

“Well, b-b-before I could stop I went to H-— CRS tends 
miles); drove ba-back this m-m-morning. You k-kn-know 
father’s door-yard—half a mile wide?” 

“Yes. Well?” 

“Well, old m-m-man, my br-br-brother Jim, hired man, 
and visitor besides, t-t-tried for two hours to get w-w-wite 
into the wagon and couldn’t do it. D-d-devilish ¢ritter 
danced college hornpipes all r-r-round, ran over some ; 


us, but not a passenger could we get in.” 


“How did you get in?” 
Old 


“Toll you. man’s foxy as mace. Told me to take her 


‘out. Idid. Told me to g-g-getin. I did, and after I got 
in they hitehed the mare, and he-he-here Ibe. I wouldn’t 


gi-give a Spanish dolar for the mare, though she did come 
the twelve miles in forty-two minutes.” 


station-house, while 
the other remained to 
Investigate things. 

Just then the clock struck six. An explanation ensued 
from the girl, who only had a few bird-shot in her leg, and 
the policeman left to bring Chubb home. He arvived at 
about three in the morning, just as the clock was striking 
eight. When the situation was unfolded to him, his first 
action was to jam the butt of his gun through the clock, 
whereupon it immediately struck two hundred and forty- 
three, and then Chubb pitched it over the fence. He has a 
new clock now, and things are working better. 


we 


Not His Friend. 


A Troy editor took his wife to New York recently. The 
conductor, when he came along, recognized our Troy 
brother as entitled to a free passage, but not knowing the 
lady, whispered to him: 

“Is this lady a friend of yours?” 

“No, no,”’ said the editor, in haste; ‘‘she is my wife.” 


ee oan La 


lly dreadful!’ [Exit shuddering.] 


har The dog’s favorite perfume—Bergh-amot. 
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GOVERNESS.—“ Why, Harry, haven’t you a kiss for Uncle 
Potter—and have not seen him for so long, too 2” 

Harry.—‘‘No, Miss Sarah. Men don’t go kissing each 
other! It looks childish.” 


A Blockhead, 


A fop in company, wanting his servant, called out: 
“Wkere’s that blockhead of mine?” 
“On your shoulders, sir,” said a lady. 
= EO 
Tables Turned 


When I used to tend-a store in Syracuse the old man 
came around one day, and says he: } 

“Boys, the man that sells the most ’twixt now and 
Christmas gets a vest pattern as a present.” 

Maybe we didn’t work for the vest pattern. I tell you 
there were some tall stories told in praise of goods just 
about that time;. but the. tallest talker and the one that 
had more cheek than any of us was a certain Jonas Squire, 
who roomed with me. He could take a dollar out of a 
man’s pocket when the man gh intended to spend a six- 
pence, and the women, the Lord bless eu an just hand- 
ed over their pocket-books to him, and let him lay out what 
he liked for them. One night Jonas woke me up with: 

“By Jove, old fellow, if you think that ’ere’s got any cot- 
ton in it, [ll bring down the sheep that it was cut from and 
make him own his wool. *I'won’t wear out either; I wore 
a pair of pants of that stuff five years, and they are as 
good now as when I first put ’em on. Take it at 
thirty cents and I’ll say you don’t owe me anything. «A 
Eh, too dear? Well, call it twenty-eight cents. What NY 
d’ye say? Shall I tear it? All right—it’s a bargain. ‘i 

could feel Jonas’s hand playing about the bed- 
clothes for an instant, then rip, tear went something 
or other, and I hid my head under the blankets per- 
fectly convulsed with laughter, and sure that Jonas 
had torn the sheet from top to bottom. When I 
awoke the next morning, I found, alas! unkindest 
cut of all, that the back of my night-shirt was split 
from tail to collar-band. 


a he 


The Eight of Clubs. 


Tom bought a gallon of gin to take home, and, by 
way of a label, wrote his name upon a ecard, which 
happened to be the seven of clubs, and tied it to the 
handle. A friend coming along and observing the 
jug, quietly remarked: 

; “That's an awful careless way to leave that 
liquor.” 

“Why?” said Tom. 

_“Beoause somebody might come along with the 
eight of clubs and take it.” \ 
> o~ : 


es continue to cut up antics, even in well- 
offices, we infer from seeing John Brown 
announced as a “linseed preacher.” 


ae T 


SS 


r Poetical. 


_A poner in Philadelphia has obtained great celebrity for 
its obituary poetry. It has now added a new feature Of in- 
terest in the shape of wedding verses. In a recent number 
there appeared the three following beautiful effusions. The 
first celebrates the marriage of a Miss Jones to a Mr. 
Brown: 
“Miss Jones is married to Brown, 
Let us all rejoice! 
She hasn’t married a clown, 
Though he was her first choice.” 


The second relates the dire effects which will follow the 
marriage of Miss Hope and Mr. Home. The delicate man- 
ner in which the beauty and fascinations of the couple are 
suggested shows the writer to be an original genius: 


“Now Hope and Home are wedded, 
There’ll be some sorry hearts; 
The boys all on her betted, 
The girls all carried his cartes.” 


The third is inclined to be sportive, and will be immod- 
eeely, enjoyed by the admirers of airy and graceful 
umor: 
“ We know they won’t be sorry— 

Jenny and Peter Corry— 

Now that they are married. 

They wouldn’t so long have tarried, 

But that Peter was short of stamps, 

And Jenny was troubled with cramps.” 


Mr. Peter Corry has no appreciation of airy, graceful 
humor, and the very day that the poetry appeared in the 
paper, he visited the office in company with two friends 
and a big Newfoundland dog. Entering, he went up to the 
man behind the counter, and said: 

“Ts the infernal idiot who writes the driveling doggerel in 
the wedding department in? I want to see him.” 

“T don’t know,” replied the clerk; “Tll ask.’ 

He went to the speaking tube, and shouted: 

“Ts the brainless booby who writes wedding drivel in the 
editorial room?” 

The answer came promptly: . 

“No; the d—d fool has gone on an excursion in search 
of Dr. Livingstone.” 

“It’s lucky for him he isn’t in,” said Mr. Corry. “If I'd 
got hold of him I’d a given him to this dog to chew, the 
low-bred ruffian! Sir, I never was short of stamps. And 
if Mrs. Corry could get her eyes on him, he’d find that she 
hasn’t any cramps in her arms or legs. Good-day, sir. 
Send me notice when that miserable mangler of English 
gets back, and I’ll show you some lively fun around this 


establishment.” 


Eye-Teeth. 


*You cannot taste in the dark,” said a lecturer. “Nature 
has intended us to see our food.” : 

“Then,” inquired a forward pupil, ‘how about a blind 
man at dinner?” ' d 

“Nature, sir,” answered the professor, “has supplied him 
with eye-teeth.” 
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RATHER NICE. 
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ALGERNON ETHELBERT.—“‘ What do you think of my new por- 


trait? They have made me precious ugly, haven't they ?”’ | 
aa Somebody advertises in the New York Herald CONSTANTIA LAVINIA.—“ Yes, they have, very; but tt is a splen- 
for an “elderly man as assistant office boy.” did likeness.” 
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The Fat Men of the Period. 
Undressed. 


One morning Biddy, see- 
ing her mistress in a loose 
wrapper, was told it was 
styled a “half undress.” 
The next morning her 
master brought in some 
tomatoes fresh from the 
vines, which he told her to 
serve up in an “undressed 
state.” When breakfast 
was ready Biddy came 
with the tomatoes, having 
very few clothes on—in 
fact, but a single garment 
decked her sturdy limbs. 
The master and mistress 
viewed her With amaze- 
ment, but she made sure 
her position, as she placed 
the dish on the table, by 
saying: 

“Arrah, sure, I’m in an 
undressed state, as ye or- 
dered me, and begorra I’ll 
not strip another rag if I 
get my discharge.” 


ii 


I 
sar 


set: & 
5 . kar “Didn’t know it was YEN es ee i 
1. So fat they cannot shake hands without loaded” did the job for a 2. The man who has to use long-handled 
coming wp sidewise. man at Newtown, L. I. tools to reach his food. 
Her Mistake. Molson’s Church. 


A lady in Portland, Me., halted in front of a garden a} In Montreal, Canada, a retired rumseller named Molson 
eect time since, and accosted a man at work on some trees | built a brick church, and in letters that occupied nearly a 


with : f | third of its side inscribed : 
“What are you doing to those trees?” | “This church was built b 


“Girding them, madam, with printer’s ink and cotton to | expense.—Hebrews xx., etc.’ 
prevent canker worms from ascending.” Some of the college wags on a carouse got a ladder, and 

“How much does it cost?” inquired the lady. made the inscription read, with a slight alteration : 

“About twenty-five cents,” was the answer. “This church was built by Thomas Molson, at his.soul’s. 


y Thomas Molson, at. his sole: 


“What's your name?” was the lady’s next question. expense, He brews (double) xx. Old Tom,” 
“Hill,” said the man. reteahctans 
Tae I wish you would come and es aaa i ; 
e€ Man gave an evasive answer, an e lady wen : 
home and told her husband, who went into convulsions of What He Said. 
oi Uae A school teacher spelled out the word “grace,” and then 
“Why, what on earth are you laughing at?” said she; | asked a scholar to pronounce it. He gave: it up, when the 


and as soon as the amused husband caught his breath he 
told his wife that the man she had asked to girdle her | 
trees was no less than the Rev. Dr. Hill, late President of 
Harvard College, one of the foremost living mathemati- 
cians and pastor of the First Parish Church. 


teacher, to refresh his memory, asked him: 
: “What did your father say this morning before break-- 
fast?” 

The boy thought a moment, and finally answered: 

“Pa said: ‘Dam these eggs—they’re rotten!” 


z Don't Believe. 


“T don’t believe much in 
the things spoken of in the 
Bible,” said a collegian to 
an old Quaker. 

‘Does thee believe in 

France?’ asked the 
Quaker. 
_ “Yes, Ido; I never saw 
it, but I have plenty of 
proof that there is sucha 
country.” 

_“Then thee does not be- 
lieve in anything unless 
thee or thy friends have 
seen it?” 

“No, sir, I do not.” 

“Did thee ever see thy 
own brains?” 

“Did thee ever know of 
anybody that has seen thy 
brains?” 

“ce 0.” 

‘Does thee believe thee 
has any?” 

The collegian had noth- 
ing more to say on the 
subject. 
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aa A Michigan farmer 

8. The man who is under the necessity of wrote to Mr. Bergh asking 4. The man who cannot touch the floor 

eral prom. and looking-glass when he if folding doors in hog- with his hands nor feet when he lies wpon his 
blacks his boots. pens were fashionable. stomach. 
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jin Pursuit of Knowledge. 


' Amanin Portsmouth having been - 

missing for some weeks, to the 
reat alarm of his friends, sudden- 
y came home, and, beirg asked 

where he had been, merely replied: 

“Darned if I know.’’ 

He should do as did Salt Williams 
of Detroit, who, haying been on a 
three days’ bender in New York, 
strolled into an intelligence office, 
and asked: 

“Ts this an intelligence office?” 

“Ves,” said the proprietor, as he 
laid down the newspaper. be had 
been reading and proceeded jto wait 
on the customer. 

“What’s your fee?” inquired Wil- 


ams. 

“One dollar,’’ answered the keeper 
of the intelligence office. 

“There you are,” said Salt, throw- 
ing down the requisite amount, 
which was forthwith deposited in 
the till by the proprietor, who then 
asked: 

“Well, what information do you 
want?” 

“T want you to tell me,” said Salt, 
looking as innocent as though he 
had been detected in picking a 
pocket, “where I have been for the 
last three days.” 

It is unnecessary to add that the 
propristor of the intelligence office 


anded back the dollar, and Salt departed to pursue his 


inquiries elsewhere. 


Too Thin for a Fat Man. 


5 


_1. Mr. Skinny endeavors to acquire the re- 
quisite qualificatidéns to becometa member of 


the Fat Men's Club. 


Ht 


Poor Fellow! 
A husband and wife, while traveling through the woods | pa 


A Double Allowance. 


This is the way an ingenious 
youth in this city obtained a double 
allowance of ice cream. He saved 
up the requisite fifteen cents, and 
sailed grandly into a saloon where 
the cooling delicacy is served. Hay- 
ing ordered a dish, he rapidly de- 
voured about two-thirds of it, and 
then dexterously caught a fly and 
mixed it with the remainder. Then 
calling the proprietor, he pointed 
out the defunct insect, and, with in- 
dignation pictured in his counte- 
nance and dignified severity in his 
voice, remarked that he would take 
his flies on a separate plate. The 
proprietor was overwhelmed with 
confusion and sorrow, and with 
alacrity and apologies brought an- 
other well-filled dish. That young 
man may yet be an alderman. 


Wasn't Afraid. 

A little thing in a Sabbath school 
was asked by her teacher if she al- 
ways said her prayers night and 
morning. 

“No, miss, I don’t.” 

“Why, Mary,” said the teacher, 
“are you not afraid to go to sleep in 
the dark without asking God to 
take care of you and watch over 

ou till morning?” 


y 3 
“No, miss, I ain’t—’cause I sleep in the middle.” 
+404 


Jes’ So! 


A manin Ohio wrote to the editor of his horticultural 
er, asking: 


in haste, met with a melancholy accident, which is record- What are the most advantageous additions to dried 


ed in the following felicitous strain: 


* And while retreating through the woods, 
And through thg tangled fern, 45 
He tore his mustn’t-mention-’ems, G. globosa carnes. 


And had to put on hern!” 


—————+ ++0++<_____ 


A Girdle. 


grasses for winter ornaments?’ 
The editor replied : 
“Acroclinium roseum, A. alba, Gomphrena globoso, and 


? 


hen the rural man read this we are sorry to say he 


fairly boiled with rage, and immediately sent a note to the 
editor ordering his paper to be discontinued. He said that 


no editor who swore in that way, just because he was 
asked a simple question, should have his support. 


“What was St. Paul bound with at Cesarea?” asked a 


cher. 
HN ebdie,’ was the reply. 
“What is a girdle?’ 
*An iron thing for fryin’ cakes.” 


————_<>)+40 ++ —___—_ 


sae There is said to be a vigorous conversationist in 
Kentucky who will hang his hat on a gate-post and talk to 
it ten hours on a streteh. 


a ae eres Convalescence. 

oo = Old Dr. A—— was a 
—S_~—s quack, and a very igno- 
-— rant one. On one occasion 


he was called by mistake 
to attend a council of phy- 
sicians in a critical case. 
After considerable discus- 
sion, the opinion was ex- 
pressed by one that the 
eye was convalescent. 
Vhen it came to Dr. 
A——’s turn to speak, he 
said: 

“Convalescent? Why 
that’s nothing serious; 
have cured convalescence 
in twenty-four hours!’ 

The council adjourned. 


-——-0 
Watch and Pray. 


A youth of Salisbury, 
four years old, and his 
young sister, saw a rat 
hasten inte a hole in a 
barn floor. Said he: 

“Sis, the Bible says, 
‘Watch and pray.’ You 

ray while I watch the 


————— = Se — 4 {oe 


2. But the via: pre of adipose matieris hole, and I'll swat him 3. However, he is elected President of the 
ed Ped orking e is weighed in the balance across the snoot when he Narrow Back Association, and his wounded 


comes out.” feelings are somewhat assuaged. 
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In the Wrong Bed 


_ At a late hour, one night 
recently, quite a bridal par- 
ty arrived in Atlanta, Ga.,; 
and put up at one of the ho- 
tels. The bride was accom- 
panied by two or three 
young lady friends, and the 
‘groom by two gentlemen. 

The names were registered 
in the usual way, but in 
some way a mistake was 
made in registering the iden- 
tity of the bride. 

he hours sped on toward 
dawn, and the pride in her 
silent chamber waited the 
appearance of her lord. Yet 
he came not. 

Surely he was not sitting 
b's all this time! The rest 
ot the party had retired, she 
was certain, since she had 
heard them in their apart- 


ments. 

What had become of him? 
Impatience gradually grew 
into terror. 

She rang her bell, and the 
servant knocked at the door. 

“Do you know where my 
husband is?”’ she inquired. 

“Ain’t he in here, ma’am?”’ 

“Maybe he stepped out, 
ma’am, and will be back di- 
rectly,” 

“Tm afraid! Oh, do in- 
quire at the office and see if 
there is any intelligence 
about him.” 

The servant retired, and in 
a few moments returned 


with the information that 
there was none. 
The wite was now alarmed 


in earnest. —— re - 
She neyer had a husband The manner in which we, 
before, and, like the man the Sheriff. 
who drew the elephant in the 
lottery, scarcely knew what to do with the animal. 
In her anxiety she went to the room of her bridesmaid, 
and knocked at the door. 
_“Who’s there?” came in accents unmistakably mascu- 


&., 

“Me, Sarah; but mercy! who are you?” 

There was a sudden stir and the sound of feet falling 
heavily on the floor. 

“Who the devil am I in bed with, then?’ she heard the 
man say, as the door swung open and her husband’s face 


ra Sty out. 
“Oh, I’m distracted about you! Where have you been?” 

“T’ve been here in bed; but duse take me, I thought you 
were, too.” 

“Oh, James, it wasn’t me!’’ 

“Who is it, then?” 

_ “Why, it’s Sarah.” 

“The devil!” 

“Oh, no, James, it was Sarah. 
James?” 

“Blast me if I did. I found her asleep, and thinking this 
was our room, I crept into bed and went to sleep,” replied 
James, evidently impressed with the idea that he had a 
difficult ease to argue. 

“Ts she asleep yet, James?” 

“Why don’t you hear her snore?” 

But just then Sarah woke up, and, seeing a man in her 
room, filled the hall with people. 

In the hurry of explaining the matter to his wife he had 
neglected to put on his pants, and now, in his eager search 
for them, he was danciag around the room like one pos- 
sessed, all the while imploring Sarah to hush. 

But Sarah was seeing too much, and she wouldn’t hush; 
and the wife in the hall, hemmed in by the eager crowd, 
had leaned her head against the wall, and was enjoying a 
hearty cry. 


Didn’t you know it, 


At last, however, the pants were found and put on, and 
the husband and wife escaped to their chamber, while Miss 


Sarah double-locked the door against further intrusion. 
The next morning explanations were gone into, but there 

is no denying that both the ladies were the least bit incred- 

ulous, and it is said a perceptible coldness has grown up 

between them, while the unintentionally offending bride- 
room walks about a good deal, his head down, and evi- 
ently indulging in pleasant meditations, 


when boys, supposed Convicts were conducted to Prison by | 


Putting on a Hoop. 


Putting 2 hoop on the family flour barrel is an operation 
that will hardly bear an encore. The woman generally at- 
tempts it before the man comes home to dinner. 

She sets the hoop up on the end of the staves, takes a de- 
liberate aim with the rolling-pin, and then shutting both 
eyes, brings the pin down with all the force of one arm, 
while the other instinctively shields her face. 

Then she makes a dive for the camphor and unbleached 
muslin, and when the man comes home she is sitting back 
of the stove, thinking of St. Stephen and the other mar- 
tyrs, while a burnt dinner and the camphor are struggling | 
heroically for the mastery. 

bat re if she had kept her temper she wouldn’t have 

ot hurt. 

Y, And he visits the barrel himself, and puts the hoop on: 

very carefully, and adjusts it so nicely to the top of every 

, stave that only a few smart knocks apparently are needed 

to bring it down all right; then he laughs to himself to: 

think what a fuss his wife kicked up over a simple matter 
that only needed a little patience to adjust itself, and then- 
he gets the hammer, and fetches the hoop a short rap.on . 
one side, and the other side flies up and catches him on the 

bridge of the nose, filling his soul with wrath and his eyes 

with tears, and the next instant that barrel is flying across 

the room, accompanied by the hammer, and another can- 

didate for camphor and rag is enrolled in the great army 

that is unceasingly marching toward the grave. 


ee ee oa 


She’d Give Him Fits. 


“Papa, stand on that hearth,” said a little triennarian to: 
her doubting parent, who objected that the hearth would 
be seratched and his mother would not like it. 

“Yes, papa, do; I wish you would.” 

“But why, my child?” remonstrated paterfamilias. 
| ‘Because mamma ‘ll give you fits if you do, and I want: 
to see her.” 


464 -__— 


aga A boy at Niagara Falls has successfully treated 200 
cats for cataract of the eye. The majority of them went. 
over in bags, 
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Fashions for Hard Times. 


Owing to the unprecedented tightness of the money mar- 
a and the fact that most of the young men of Cleveland 
had their hoarded earnings in Eastern savings banks that 
failed, there will be a decided change in gentlemen’s fash- 
ions for the fall and winter, and we have been at some pains 
and expense to ascertain what will be worn this winter 
by the different social representatives who have heretofore 
been the “models of fashion.” 

Thin summer goods will be worn far into the winter by 
ate especially by clerks on a salary of less than $15 per 
week. 

A very neat pair of trousers may be made by varnish- 
ing white duck pants with a compound of Jamp-black and 
molasses, and, before the last coat is dried, sifting coal- 
dust and black sand over the garment. These suits cannot 
be told from the finest black cassimere by experts, unless 
the latter chew them. The molasses renders the cloth soft 
and eugene while the coal-dust and black sand give ita 
nap that is elegant, and the wearer of these breeches may 
stand on the banks of Lake Erie and defy the Canadian 
blasts that whistle through the clothes of others poorly 
clad. Old linen pants that have been worn all summer, 
can, by being cipped in a kettle of hot Indian pudding or 
mush, be made to look like new, and the fabric acquires a 
body that will resist anything but a rain-storm or goat. 

Shirts will (owing to the high price of soap and the hys- 
terical condition of the washerwomen) be worn of a darker 
shade than during the summer. Bank street hack-drivers, 
whom a tyrannical city government denies the use of 
street spittoons, and who are compelled to expectorate 
against the wind, will wear bosoms of any color, orna- 
mented with designs in tobacco juice. 

Many of the billiard-room proprietors in the city have 
permitted their patrons to chalk over their shirt-bosoms, 
as well as cues, without extra charge. This act of gener- 
osity enables many a young man to sport a white shirt- 
saa who would otherwise be unable to afford the 

uxury. 

Stockings will be worn only by the wealthy, but the poor 
and ambitious young dry-goods clerk may enjoy a very 
good substitute by sprinkling a mixture of cayenne pepper 
and sawdust in his boots each morning. By doing this 
and eating a mackerel breakfast, he can keep warm an 
dry in the most inclement weather. 


' ‘ To the young man who 
il (Ii cannot afford to purchase a 

Le silk hat this fall, and who is 

j ce afraid to steal one, we would 

\ say that old silk hats may 

be remodeled into new and 

fashionable tiles by soaking’ 

them in brine for two or 
three days, then pressin 
them into the shape desired, 
and drying over a slow fire. 

Underclothing of a very 
good quality may be made 
out of newspapers. We 
know a young bank clerk on 
Superior street who wears a 
diamond, and whose out- 
| ward appearance is faultless, 
yet for years this young 
man has wrapped a news- 
paper around each Jeg for 
drawers, and his bosom is 
covered with several layers 
of the Phunny Phellow. 

A dress coat is indis- 
pensable to the wardrobe of 
any young person who min- 
gles much in society, and 
many a noble youth will be 
debarred from social festivi- 
ties this winter because of 
his inability to own a coat 
whose tails are of the pecu- 
liar pattern known as “swal- 
low-tail” or “claw-hammer.” 
But there is relief even for 
this class. Every young 
man wears a bob-tailed or 
business coat, and of late 
several establishments have 
been opened in the city 
where coat-tails can be rent- 
ed, so that for a few cents 
the poyerty ae indi- 
vidual may transform his 
every-day coat into a dress- 
coat. These patent coat- 
tails are of all shades and 
sizes, easily adjusted, and 
warranted to give satisfac- 
tion. We hope all our poor readers will avail themselves 
of this chance to appear fashionable. J 

Patched boots wil be worn considerably during the win- 
ter, though rubbers will be used where the uppers are 
badly worn. In case the wearer’s toes protrude or his heel 
is visible, a little putty will remedy the trouble, though 
many prey to black and polish the exposed meat, and 
this, when skillfully done, will hardly be detected—even by 
the police. } 

Old straw hats, covered with bed-ticking and ornament- 
ed with a rooster's feather, are not only cheap and durable, 
but quite as “nobby” as the “latest styles” in the windows 
of the hat stores, which cost money. |. k 

For parties and balls, where comfort is not sacrificed to 
style, buckskin gloves and sheepskin mittens are permit- 
ted, but these should be removed while at the table. 

Shirts have been discarded altogether by many of the 
high-toned young squirts who give Superior street that 
gay appearance it possesses about dinner-time. No es- 
pecial change, however, is noticeable in the outward ap- 
pearance of these two-legged tuberoses, their shirt-bosoms 
(of paper) and cuffs are displayed regardless of cost, and 
they would rather lose a meal than to walk two blocks 
without a cuff in sight. } 

No gentleman feels dressed without at least one article 
of jewelry on his person. If he has no intimate ac friend 
who will permit him to wear her sleeve-buttons or diamonc& 
ring, he falls back on oxydized silver ornaments. A mule- 
shoe, procurable at any blacksmith shop, makes a fashion- 
able bosom or scarf-pin; while two sardine-boxes can, by a 
little labor, be transformed into a pair of sleeveebuttons, 


oo 
Discovering His Thoughts. 


“T suppose,” said a physician, smiling and trying to be 
witty, while vier pa Meee pulse of a patient who had reluc- 
peathe submitted solicit his advice—‘I suppose you 
think me a bit of a humbug?” 

“Sir,” gravely replied the sick man, “I was not aware 
that you could discover a man’s thoughts by merely feel- 


ing his pulse,” 
at ae 


ag- The man who went to sleep on the railroad track 
found his rest was a good deal broken—and his leg, too. 


’ cisco who, for the accommedation 


‘sound came up through the pipe: 


\ 
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Jenks 


_ Boiler Explosion. 


_ There is a lawyer in San Fran- 


of his clients, has a speaking-tube 
jJeading from the main entrance of 
his building to his office, which is 
up just a few flights. 

Recently a young wag named 
Swartz amused himself on several 
occasions by calling for the lawyer 
through the pipe, and then pro- 
fanely ordering him to set out on 
an excursion to Tartarus. 

For some time this fun was taken 
in good part by the legal expound- 
er of the new Code, until the fine 
humor of the joke no longer be- 
came apparent. 

Accordingly the disciple of Black- 
stone provided himself with a tea- 
kettle of water heated to about 210 
degrees Fahrenheit, and waited 
alongside the pipe. 

Pretty soon the old familiar 


: ‘Say, cap, how’s Tricks?” 

“Tricks is hetter now—I guess 
he’ll get well,” responded the law- 
barn ~yiocana out after the tea- 


“What's been the matter with 
him?” 


“He got burnt.” 
“How?” 


“Tl tell you in a minute.” 

The lawyer had finished his last sentence and then let a 
quart of boiling water down the pipe. 

., Swartz had his mouth over it, and when the water struck 
it he was somewhat surprised. 

Water was apt to surprise him, but hot water was an 
unexpected novelty. 

The man above poured in the water for about a minute, 
and then looked out of the window. 

The smart young man was getting along the sidewalk at 
a pretty lively gait, having evidently just got up from a 
sitting posture. 

He was trying to yell “Police,” but couldn’t articulate 
with much success. 

About half an hour afterward he found himself able to 
speak, and inquired: 

“Did that boiler explosion hurt anybody else?” 


———>++0++>____ 


eral When is a lover like a tailor? When he presses his 


AN 
T. Roy ERY 


JMORGE* TO. LE’ 


season—h e 


dicts a wet 
: : umbrellas ; 

2. An unfortunate accident at the stable 

somewhat destroys his confidence as an eques- 

trian. 


1. Resolves to outshow the style at Central 
Park, and hires a horse. 


Precisely. 


“Ma’am,” said a quack 
to a nervous old 
“vour case is a scrutun- 
tury complaint.” 
octor, what is 


“Ah, doctor!’ ex- 
claimed the old lady, 
“vou have described my 
feelings exactly.” 


oO 


Old Probabilities. 


It was a practical man 
who gave this advice: 

“Put not your faith in 
him who predicts a hot 


nor in him who predicts 
a cold one—he owns a 
cheap clothing store; 
nor yet in him who pre- 


one—he sells beer.” 
What business is Old 
Probabilities in? 


Hors back. 
A Fowl] Trick. 


The late Mr. Macready was in 
the habit of making much of what 
he called his “telling points.” 


member with what grandiloquence 
he was wont to deliver those pas- 


upon as sure to bring down the 
plaudits of the house, and how it 
irritated him when any actor failed 
to obey his instructions in regard 
to the accessories of look, gesture, 
by-play and general make-up. 

On one occasion, while perform- 
ing before a crowded audience at 
the old Park Theater, one of his 
supports had come in for so mary 
of his vials of wrath, owing to 
lapses in this respect, that he re- 
solved, as he had been notified to 
| withdraw, to leave the actor some- 
thing to remember him by. 

The great William had been pre- 
paring a new play, upon which he 
depended for a sensation. 

n the culminating scene a mur- 
der is unvailed, and _ the tragedian, 
approaching a stand upon which is 
displayed an implement somewhat 
similar to the cover of a soup- 
tureen, at the appropriate moment 
raises the latter object, and ex- 
claiming, “Behold the damnin 
evidence!” exposes a human skull. 
On the first night the piece had gone off eg and 
William was felicitating himself? upon his success, when an. 
unlooked-for contretemps occurred. 

The crisis had arrived, and the actor, after piling up the 
agony for three mortal hours, advanced to the stand, and, 
striking an attitude, lifted the cover and exclaimed, in his 
most sepulchral tones: 

“Behold the damning evidence!” , 

A very much astonished nooster, which had been substi- 
| tuted in place of the skull, hopped to his feet, and, flapping 
his wings, gave vent to a sonorous “Cock-a-doodle-doo !” 
and perched himself upon the head of the indignant 
histrionic. 

The discharged utility man had been terribly avenged, 
and heartily enjoyed the volleys of laughter elicited by_his 
practical joke, 

a ee es 


_4a-7 A man who always looks for-bidding—The auc- 
tioneer. 


ady, 


keeps ice; 


one—he has 
nor a dry 


3. He meets his adored and is about to sa- 
lute her, when his horse takes fright and bears 
off the clinging form of Jenks. . 


All veteran piAvE Oot will re- 


sages in his plays which he relied 


~ 4 - , yo 
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Jenks on Homehaske : 


‘ 3 et ST pe RES 
Nota littleamusement ~~ —— sp oP : She Sy 
was crea at Niblo’s Pie Se 1 x ; 


Garden by the appear- 
,» ance in the parquet of 
? two Jack Tars, who had. 
gone there to witness the 
“Black Crook.” One of 
the sailors was armed 
with a huge marine 
glass, through which he 
and his companion at in- 
tervals viewed the fe- 
male beauties on the 
stage. A wag sitting 
near, while one of the 
sailors was attentively 
regarding the execution 
of a pas seul by Bontan- 
ti, suddenly called out: = * 

“What craft is that 
ahead?” 

The ruling passion, 
strong in the midst of 
his amusement, prompt- 
ed the almost instant 
reply: 

“A schooner in dis- 
tress, scudding under 
bare poles!” 

A roar of laughter at 
this point caused a sud- 
den disappearance of the 
marine glass. 


5. And he has good “grounds” for aban- 


4. A dog running in front of his horse, z 
oning horseback exercises. 


brings him to grief. 


guilty of a misdemeanor, and punishment was deemed 
necessary; so the judge wrote a note to the constable as 
follows: 

“Mr. G——, please give the bearer thirty-nine lashes, ana charge to 
e. JUDGE H—.,” 
vue up Uncle Jake, the judge ordered him to take the 
note to G—_, who would give him a grubbing hoe. 

Jake started off up town, but his suspicions were 
aroused. He couldn’t understand what the judge wanted 
with a grubbing hoe at Christmas time, and as his con- 
science was not as clear as it should have been, the result 
of his suspicion was that the truth suddenly flashed upon 
him—he was to be whipped. 

Seeing a schoolboy approach, he took the suspicious 
note, and said: 

“Massa Bob, what is dis note? Got so many dis mornin’, 
got ’em mixed.” ' 

The boy read the note and explained its contents to Jake, 
who whistled, and laughed to himself as a bright idea 
struck him. 

Calling a negro boy who was near, Jake said: 

“Boy, does you want to make a quarter?’ 

WwW, Tl, take ‘i ences to M 

“Well, take dis no Oo Massa G——, and get a grubbin’ 
hoe, and I wait here till you comes back, an’ den I sive you 
a quarter.” 

he boy hurried off to accomplish his errand, and in due 
course delivered the note to G——, who took him into the 
yard, locked the gate, and proceeded, despite the boy’s pro- 
testations of innocence, to administer the desired flogging, 
while Jake hurried off home, chuckling over the happy re- 
sult of what might have been serious business for him. 
_ That A amid the judge called him up to his room, and 
inquired: 


The Puzzled Dutchman. 


I’m a proken-hearted Deutsher, 
Vot’s villed mit grief und shame; 

I dells you vot der drouble ish— a 
I doesn’t know my name. 


You dinks dis very funny, eh? 
Ven you der story hear, 
; You vill not vonder den so mooch, 
} It vas so shtrange und queer. 


Mein moder had two leetle twins, 
Dey vas me und mein broder; 

Ve looked so very mooch alike 
No von knew vich from toder. 


Von ov der poys vas “Yawcup,”’ 
Und “Hans” der oder’s name; 

But den it makes no tifferent— 
Ve both get called der same. 


Vell, von ov us got tead— 
Yaw, mynheer, dat is so; 

But vedder Hans or Yawcup, 
Mein moder she don’t know. 


Und so I am in droubles-— 
I can’t git droo mein hed 
Vedder I’m Hans vot’s lifing, 
Or Yawceup vot ish tead! 


i a, a 
Dat Grubbin’ Hoe. 


Many years ago there lived in a little town in Alabama a 
enial, warm-hearted old gentleman, Judge H-——, well 
own throughout the State as much for his distinguished 
ability as his marked generosity and RORY, 
Among his chattel possessions—for the time we are 
Speaking of was long before the war—was a negro named 
ake, or, as he was more familiarly called, Uncle Jake, and 
there never lived a more provoking old darkey; for Uncle 
Jake, although a favorite, had many weaknesses, and 


“Jake, did you get that grubbing hoe?” 
“No, massa; I give a boy a quarter to fetch dat note to 
Massa G—, and L’spect he got dat hoe.” 


Le SEN DE es 
Draw Out the Pain. 


_ A tall Yankee, standing six feet three inches in his stock- 
ings, was suddenly attacked with symptoms of a fever. 


among others he was particularly regardless of truth—to | Having a violent pain in his head, his wife, to afford him 
such an extent, in fact, that occasionally the good old| relief, was about to apply draughts to his feet, when he 


judge found it necessary to punish him. 

It was the custom in those days for a town constable to 
administer a flogging for a consideration whenever the 
master declined to officiate, and the constable of this par- 
ticular town had a severe reputation for proficiency among 
the darkies who had now and then been so unfortunate as 
to come under his hands. 

Jake, although he had never been there, was well posted, 
and had a great repugnance to Massa G——, who was the 
incumbent at that time. 

On one occasion, during the Christmas days, while the 
ald judge was quite severely indisposed, Uncle Jake was 


asked : 

“What are you putting them on my feet for?” 
i Bet says she, “to try and draw the pain out of your 
read. 

“The duse!” says he. “I would rather it would sta 
where it is than be drawn the whole length of me.” 7 


——_————-#++0++4—________ 
aa- “And pray, sir, what do you intend to settle on 
my daughter, and how do you mean to live?” “I intend, 
my dear sir, to settle myself on your daughter, and to live 
on you.” 
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' The Uncertainty in Regard to Reeside. 
BY MAX ADELER. 


There can be no doubt that Reeside had genius, but it 
iwas of an impracticable kind. 
' When I knew him he devoted all his time and labor to 
invention, and he constantly was er 4 out amazing 
machines, which never did anything when they were turned 


out. 

Down at the Patent Office they got so at last that when 
a new model and specifications would come along from 
Reeside, the commissioner and clerks would grant him a 
patent on the spot; for they knew, from a rich and gener- 
ous experience, that when Reeside invented anything it 
was perfectly certain to be unlike any other contrivance 
ever conceived by the mind of fallen man; and they were 
aware, at any rate, that nobody who was sane enough to 
be at large would ever want to interfere with Reeside’s ex- 
clusive right to pin together such a bewildering and use- 
less lot of cranks, and axles, and wheels. : 

I think Reeside had about two hundred patents of vari- 
ous kinds: and, besides the machines and dodges thus pro- 
tected by the law, he owned scores of others which were 
never heard of in Washington, or anywhere else but at 
Reeside’s home. SgApe 

They were always getting him into trouble. : 

That “burglar annihilator” of his, for instance, filled him 
with gloom and remorse for years. 

Several houses in his neighborhood had been robbed, and 
Reeside made up his mind to 
checkmate any attempt +o rifle his 
residence. So he bought half a 
dozen old musket-barrels and a 
few sections of gas-pipe, and 
rigged them up inside of his front 
door, with the muzzles pointing 
toward the street. Then he load- 
ed the affair with ball cartridge, 
and invented some kind of a mys- 
_ terious secret trigger, which was 
fixed to the door-knob, so that 
whoever tried to enter would meet 
with certain death. 

He set the ‘‘annihilator”’ one 
night, and by the next morning he 
forgot exactly how the secret trig- 
ger was arranged, so he was afraid 
to venture near the machine, and 
the family were compelled to go 
out and in through the kitchen. 

The “annihilator” remained 
there two weeks, and during that 
time the house was entered eight 
times by burglars, who roamed 
Ciokiescly through the. chambers, 
waxed fat in the pantry, held re- 
ceptions in the parlor, disported 
themselves gayly upon the stairs, 
and had bacchanalian revels in 
the dining-room, without going 
near the front door once. And 
when Reeside had become nearly 
insane with fury at the riotous 
festivities, his aunt called one day, 
and, making too boisterous a de- 
monstration at the door-knob, touched off the “annihila- 
tor,” and was carried up stairs insensible, with four pounds 
of bullets in her venerable legs. 

She walks yet on a pair of Reeside’s patent crutches. 

He never succeeded with these things. 

That patent roof of his was as bad a failure. 

The shingles leaked, and so he covered them with con- 
crete to the depth of three or four inches. 

In winter-time it was elegant; but when the hot weather 
came the stuff softened, and the neighbors used to stop to 
look at the thousands of black strings. of tar which 
dripped from the eaves to the ground. 

And early in the summer Reeside and his wife began to 
be annoyed by the animated discussions of the cats in the 
neighborhood. 

The more he “‘shooed” them and flung his boots at them, 
the more fierce and awful were their yells. 

Night after night it continued to grow more terrific, and 
day after day Mrs. Reeside observed that the mysterious 
eaterwauling continued steadily through the daylight. 

At last, one moonlit night, the uproar became so out- 
rageous that Reeside arose from his bed and determined to 
ascertain precisely the cause of the disturbance. 

It appeared to him that the noise came from the top of 
the house. He went up to the garret and put his head out 
of the trap-door. There he found one hundred and _ninety- 
six cats stuck fast knee-deep in the concrete. Some of 
them had been there eleven days, and, when they perceived 
Reeside, the whole one hundred and_ninety-six doubled up 
their spines, ruffled their back hair, brandished their tails, 


One day there came a fearful explosion. 


| tiously and deliberately in each case. 


and gave one wild, unearthly screech, which shocked Ree- 


side’s nerves 'so much that he dropped the trap-door and - 


fell down the ladder upon the head of Mrs. Reeside, who,. 
courageous and devoted woman that she was, was stand— 
ing below dressed in a thing with a frill on it, and armed 
with a palm-leaf fan and a_bed-slat, resolutely determined 
that nothing should harm Horatio while she was by. 
Reeside had a kind of a “den” of his own in the garret. 
He used to shut himself up in this for hours together, 


while he perfected his inventions or conducted his chem- — 


ical investigations. 

His last idea was that he could put together a compound 
which would rule gunpowder out of the market, and make 
the destruction of armies and navies comparatively easy- 
And so for a time Mrs. Reeside, while bustling about in the 
vicinity of the den, instead of hearing the buzz and hum of 
wheels and the click of the hammer, would snuff terrific 
smells evolved by the irrepressible Reeside from the con- 
tents of his laboratory. 

And one day there came a fearful explosion. 

The roof was torn off and reduced to splinters, and Ree- 
side had disappeared. 

Reeside’s dwelling was in the town of Kingstcn, New 
Jersey. Kingston is in Middlesex County, but it is also im- 
mediately upon the boundary line between the counties of 
Somerset and Mercer. And so it was not surprising when,, 
a few moments after the explosion, persons in all three o 
the counties perceived fragments apparently of a demoral- 
ized and distinguished human being tumbling from the air. 

The pieces of the unhappy victim of the disaster were 
unevenly distributed between 
Somerset, Mercer, and Middlesex. 
The last named got twelve of the 
fragments. 

There were persons who thought 
Reeside might have shown even 
greater partiality for his own 
county, but I do not blame him— 
he was in a measure controlled by 
circumstances. 

I think the friends of the coro- 
ner complained with greatest bit- 
terness. He was an enthusiastic 
coroner. He had been known, 
when one of Reeside’s relatives 
returned from Egypt witha mum- 
my embalmed fifteen hundred 
years before the Christian era, to 
seize that ancient subject of Pha- 
raoh and summon a jury, and sit 
upon it, and brood over it, and 
think. And it is rumored that he 
put that jury up to bringing in a 
verdict, “The death ot the de- 
ceased ensued from cause or 
causes unknown, at the hands of 
persons also unknown.” And his 
enemies at the next election open- 
ly asserted that he charged the: 
county with the usual fee, with 
compound interest from the time 
of Moses. 

So of course when Reeside went 
up, he wasn’t sorry; and the more 
Reeside was scattered over Mid- 
dlesex County, the more serene 
and affable the coroner felt. When he had selected his 
jury, and looked around him a little in order to command 
the situation, he perceiyed that Reeside had put into his 
hands a tolerably good thing. 4 t 

The coroner spent the next three days holding an inquest 
upon each of the twelve fragments of the deceased. He 
empaneled a new jury every time, and then proceeded cau- 
C There was by no 
means complete unanimity of opinion. The first jury de-~ 
cided that “the deceased met his death by being struck by: 
something sudden.” The second one advanced the theory: 
that “Reeside was surreptitiously and insidiously blowed, 
apart.” The others threw out suggestions respecting the. 

robability that the trouble came from Reeside’s well-. 
eee weakness for flying machines, or from his being 
lifted out and cut up by some kind of a private hurricane. 

Once the jury decided not to bring in a verdict, but, 
merely to a resolutions of regret. And the coroner 
would sit there over the particular piece of Reeside in. 
question, and smile and permit these manifestations of 
generous feelings to have full play. It didn’t perplex him 
that all the verdicts differed. ; 

“Truth,” he remarked to a friend, “is wel! enough. a 
Pie 


ar ido is certainly dead, what’s the ovis 1) »— 
agree as | iat killed him? Let us colle. 1 fe. 1d. 
yi:  'stian resignation to destiny” 

! i s interesting to me to hear thas «or n-. 
ver 2 subject of resignation. Pe wou) er. 
] ito have resigned while any oo *h) leg, 


4 


oventirg explosive compow 
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The Somerset coroner discovered six pieces of the de- 
ceased within his jurisdiction, but his pride would not per- 
mit him to yield the supremacy in such a‘matter to his rival 
over the line. The Middlesex man had twelve inquests 
and so would he, with more besides. And his juries usec 
to go out and consult, and come in after awhile with a ma- 
ority report, declaring, perhaps, that the deceased was 
illed by fooling with some sort of a gun, and a minority 
report insisting that he had been murdered and dissected 
by a medical student or students unknown, And then the 
coroner would disband the inquest and drum up a fresh 
jury, which would also disagree, until out of those six frac- 
ions of poor old Reeside the coroner got thirty-seven de- 
liberations, with attendant fees. And every time the doc- 
tors would testify that post mortem examinations revealed 
the fact that the inside of the deceased was crammed with 
fragments of the Latin language; and invariably the ju- 
rors would sit there and try to look as if they understood 
those terms, although a dim impression prevailed most of 
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gages, and laid in their pork, and started grocery stores,, 
and gave hops out of the profits of Reeaiders explosion. 
And there were men who cherished a wish that Reeside 
could be put together again and exploded once a month for: 
the next decade. But that of course was impossible. 

One day, when the tide of prosperity was at its hight, 
ee Widow Reeside perceived a wagon driving up to her 

oor. 

The man within the vehicle dismounted, and unloaded 
four pieces of iron pipe sixty feet long. 

Presently another wagon arrived, and this driver also 
unloaded the same quantity of pipe. 

Then a third arrived and did the same thing. 

Then a fourth came, and Mrs. Reeside saw a man in if 
with a queer-looking object by him. 

It proved to be Horatio Reeside himself. 

Horatio had been down to the city to a machine-shop. 
getting up a working model of a new kind of a patent 

uplex elliptic artesian pump, worked by aerostatic press- 


the time that the physicians were indulging recklessly in| ure; and now he was home again. 


profanity. 

And when a 
A 2 phlietel fe that “‘Reeside was a 
man of marked idiosyncracies, and his 
brain was always excited by his irre- 
sistible fondness for chimeras of vari- 
ous kinds,” the jury looked solemn, and 
immediately brought in a verdict that 
“death was caused by idiosyncracies 
forming on his brain in consequence of 
excessive indulgence in chimeras, thus 
supplying an awful warning to the 
young to refrain from the use of that 
and other Scans beverages.” 

Only two pieces fell in Mercer County, 
but the coroner was animated by even 

reater professional enthusiasm than 

is neighbor across the border. He 
spent the entire season over aS much of 
Reeside as he could reach. 

All his juries but one disagreed, and 
he had eighty-four. The sixth would 
have been unanimous but for an obsti- 
nate man named Selfridge. All the 
others were for a verdict of mysterious 
butchery, but Selfridge insisted upon 
attributing the disaster to nitro-glycer- 
ine. So earnest was he that he fought 
over the subject with a fellow-juryman 
named Smith; and he held Smith down 
and remonstrated with him, and showed 
him the matter in different lights, and 
bit his nose to convince him that the 
oy aes hypothesis was cor- 
rect. 

And when the jury was dismissed, 
Selfridge, true to his solemn convictions 
carried the war into the papers, and 
published an obituary poem entitled 
“Lines on the Death of Horatio Ree- 
side,” in which he presented his views 
in this fashion: 

“When Reeside got his glycerine all properly 
adjusted, 

He knocked it unexpectedly, and suddenly it 
busted; 

And wien it reached Horatio, he got up quick 
aud dusted, 

And left his wife and family disheartened and 
disgusted.’? 


It was discovered that one of the 
bones of the deceased had fallen directly 
across the boundary line between Somerset and Mercer. 
As soon as the fact was reported, the coroner of Mercer 
rallied a jury upon his end, and, just as the proceedings 
were ahout to begin, the Somerset coroner arrived with a 
jury for the purpose of attending to his share of the work. 

While the authorities of Mercer mused at one end of the 
bone, the jurymen of Somerset reflected at the other end, 
and the result was that each brought in an entirely differ- 
ent verdict. But they were unanimous on the question of 
the collection of fees. : ' 

In all there were thirteen or fourteen conflicting verdicts 
rendered, and so some uncertainty prevailed as to the pre- 
cise cause of Reeside’s death. en’s minds were un- 
settled, and their conclusions were demoralized in the pres- 
ence of so much official authority of an indecisive kind. 

But nobody mourned over these differences. They were 
a blessing for the people of the counties. Almost every 
man in the neighborhood had had ashy at Reeside’s re- 
mains, and some of them had served on the juries six or 
seven times. The farmers all bought new mowing ma- 
ehines that spring with their fees. The doctors collected 
more money for post mortem exe minations than they would 
have done ina time of an epidemic of small-pox and sud- 
den death. People fixed up their houses and paid off mort- 


Pal 


Portrait of the jolly dog who 
spent a pleasant evening with some 
convivial companions, and, coming 
home late, imprudently swung by his 
latch-key before turning tt in the lock. 


The remains scattered over the counties were merely—so 


relative of Reeside’s testified before the! Reeside said— a lot of beef with which he had been trying 


to make a new kind of ge oe portable 
soup and an improved imperishable 
army sausage, and the explosion, he 
thought, must have been caused by 
spontaneous combustion. 

Reeside would have been happy, after 
all, but for one thing—all three of the 
coroners refused to recognize him. They 
said he was officially dead, and it would 
be impossible for them, without violat— 
ing their oaths, to admit that he was. 
alive, when they knew there had beer 
no general resurrection in the State of 
New Jersey. 


Some Ge. ee 


A Somnambulist in Trouble. 


Our old friend Clyhammer had a habit: 
of walking in his sleep, and when he 
visited his father-in-law’s house, one 
night recently, he determined to fasten 
a cord to his leg, and to tie the other- 
end (of the cord—not the other end of” 
his leg) to something, so that the jerk 
would wake him if he attempted a som- 
nambulistic prowl. 

Clyhammer saw a pole projecting 
above the window-sill, on the outside. 
and it occurred to him that it would be 
a good thing to tie the cord to that. 

So he did, and then turned in and went:. 
to sleep. 

The pole was really one end of a lad 
der. Clyhammer did not walk any that 
night, but about six o’clock in the morn- 
ing, while he was still asleep, the work- 
men came after the ladder. 

As they tried to take it down, they ob- 
served that it stuck, but thinking it was. 
frozen, they gave it a terrific pull, and 
the next moment an _ able-bodied Ameri- 
can citizen, named Clyhammer, dressed 
in an unbleached muslin night-shirt, and 
embracing a bolster, might have beem 
seen emerging suddenly from a second- 
story window, feet foremost. 

At first Clyhammer thought there had 
been an earthquake; but when the 
P workmen, not seeing him, began to 
move down the street, with the ladder on their shoulders. 
and Clyhammmer dangling on the end, with one leg held 
by a string, and his garments trailing in the delicious. 
morning breeze, he grasped the situation and commenced 
to reason with the workmen, and to present the matter to 
them in different lights, and to swear and insist on being> 
released. 

When they got him home he had eleven kinds of rheu- 
matism, and all the known varieties of neuralgia. 

He rivets himself now to the bedstead at nights. 


+10 


A Domestic Mishap. 


A lady left a plate of bread pudding on the cellar stairs: 
to cool for dinner, and, unknown to her, her husband went: 
down there for a pitcher of cider. 

When he and the puddines met there was atime. His wife 
heard an awful crash, which almost paralyzed her; but be- 
fore she could move to see what was the matter, he came 
tearing into the kitchen, with one hand on his pistol pocket, 
and the other swinging mysteriously in the air, and @ 
streak of steaming pudding the whole length of his back, 
and he was shrieking camphor and profanity at every lean. 
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express the happiness which this an- 
swer gave him: He was perfectly trans- 
ported with joy, and at once @ prep- 
arations to meet his inamorata, © 

In the meantime May and Charley 
had not been idle. They had dispatched 
notes to all of their friends, informing 
them that if they would be in the vicin- 
ity of the horse-pond at eight o’cloeck 
that Apher they would see some rare 
sport. 

Charley had taken his sister into his 
contidence, and, after letting out sev- 
eral tucks and sundry other alterations 
managed to make one of her dresses fi 
him; then donning May’s cloak and 
bonnet, which he had borrowed for the 
occasion, and drawing the thick vail 
over his face, he looked for all the world 
like May, only on a larger scale. 

Poor Obadiah, dressed in his best, his 
cowhide boots shining like two great 
mirrors, a brand-new hat on his head, 
and his swallow-tail coat buttoned u 
to ‘his chin, was promptly on_ the spot, 
and soon spied the object of his adora- 
tion coming down the street. 

Obad. made his best bow, and re- 
marked: 

“The night is right smart chilly.” 

His companion bade him in a whisper 
to be silent—that they might attract at- 
tention—and taking his arm, they pro- 
ceeded quietly down the street in the 
direction of the horse-pond, 

Obad thought it “consarned queer” 
that his partner did not speak to him 
except in hoarse whispers. 

“Miss May,” ventured he, at length 
“hadn’t we better take the walk towar 
the grove? It beant so public-like as 
this street. ’Pears to me there be an 
uncommon lot of folks promenadin’ to- 
night—sich a cool night, too.” 
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THE RULING SPIRIT. 


CASHIER (to Tipples, who has dropped off after presenting a check),— 


How’ ll you have it, sir ? 
TrppuHs.—‘ Hot, please, and a bit o’ lemon.” 


Obadiah's Courtship. 


Obadiah Jenkins, a tall, lanky individual, hailing from 
the State of Maine, had lately taken up his abode in our 
village, and soon made himself familiar with the young 
men of the place, and endeavored to do the same with the 
young ladies. 

His impudence was insufferable. He would make it a 

oint on Sunday Hip aes $9 to take a seat on the dry goods 

x which stood in front of the store, and stare aft all the 
girls who would pass on their way to church. 

He thought himself perfectly irresirtible in his swallow- 
tail coat with brass buttons, and his grandfather’s white 
west—said vest being a legacy from the aforesaid relative, 
who, being of a corpulent build, you may imagine what a 
perfect fit it was on Obad’s graceful form. 

Indeed, many of the girls could not resist a merry glance 
at the ludicrous figure he cut as_he sat there with a con- 
eceited grin on his face, his long limbs dangling in the aiv 
jike the fans on an ancient wind-mill. 

There was one young lady in particular, May Edmonds 
who seemed to take his fancy, and on whom he lavishe 
most of his tender glances, and he at last went so far as to 
send her a note expressive of his tender attachment. 

Now, May happened to have one beau already, and, not 
wishing to add to her list of lovers, informed him of his 
would-be rival's actions, which of course exasperated him 
to a great degree; but when she told him who it was, he 
Jaughed heartily at the presumption of the fellow. 

“Now, May,” said he, ‘we must contrive to punish him 
for his impertinence.” 

“T hope you will do him no bodily injury, Charles,” said 


ay. 

“Oh, no--nothing of the kind. I have a plan which I 
think will introduce a little sense into his head, and I want 
your assistance.” 

That evening, before Charley left, the plan had been thor- 
oughly discussed and arranged. 

he next day Obadiah received an answer to his note, 
bidding him, if he was really in earnest, to meet her that 
evening at a designated spot, where he would have a 
ehance to make known in words what he had written in 
his note. 

To say that Obadiah was delighted would be no way to 


“Sh! be quiet,’ commanded his com- 
panion, in a whisper. “We’ll soon be on 
the banks of the beautiful pond, where 
you shall talk as freely as you please.” 

Obad thought his lady-love might 
have chosen a better place than the 
horse-pond, but contented himself with 
the reflection that any place was Para- 
dise when such an angel was by his side. 

He looked astonished, when they arrived in sight of the 
small sheet of water, to see so many people gathered 
around its margin. It seemed to him as if this must be the 
trysting-place of all the village lads and lasses. _ 

Selecting a spot less open to observation, Obadiah sank 
on his knees and proceeded to relieve his overburdened 
mind in this fashion: ; 

“Oh, my dearest Miss rey I swow I love yeou better’n 
any punking pie I ever tasted. Your ey«s air like dimints, 
and your hair hangs in golding threads around your lovely 
form. Only say that yeou don’t care a snap for that con- 
founded feller, Charley Jones, an’ that yeou’ll take me fur 
wuss or fur wusser fur all etarnity, and I'll send right 
away fur dad ter git Sone the best room in the house, 
where we'll go and live as happy an’ joyous as two turtles 
in a mud-hole.” : 

At this juncture he reached up his arms entreatingly, 
and Charley bent forward as if to embrace him, lifted him 
up like a child, and exclaiming, “‘So you want to live like a 
turtle!” tossed him into the pond. | 

Obad came to the surface, sputtering and swearing at a 
great rate, the muddy water running off him in streams. 

He crawled to the bank amid the roars of laughter of 
the assembled spectators, casta rueful glance at his ruined 
clothes, and then on the unsympathizing, smiling counte- 
nances around him, took in the whole situation at once, 
and, seeing what a butt he had made of himself, slunk 
away to his boarding-house, forgetting, in his confusion, 
to regain his high hat, which was calor floating on the 
surface of the pond. tty 

The next morning Obadiah was among the missing. 

Charley told May he guessed he had gone home to super- 
intend in person the fitting up of that room. 


Conclusive. 
Not long ago, in the Court of Appeals, a certain lawyor 


of Celtic extraction, while arguing with earnestness his 

case, stated a point and then eo oy 3 ais 
“And if the coort plaze, if 1am wrong in this, I have aa- 

other point that is equally: conelusive.” | 
That settled it. 
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PHUNNY PHELLOW GRAB-BAG. 


Advertising for a Dog. 


Recently in Indianapolis, a performing dog, 
named Greenbax, strayed from a _side-show 
connected with the Great Eastern Circus, and 
became a lost dog. : 

He was badly lost, and didn’t know that his 
redeemer lived—a degree of ignorance which 
becometh the character of his name. 

A boy was sent back from Terre Haute to 
hunt up the lost dog, and he put an advertise- 
ment in the Herald, promising a reward of ten 
dollars for oe era hy Greex to Fred 
Thompson, of the Clipper Saloon. 

The Herald came out about half-past one 
o’clock Saturday afternoon, and in a couple of 
hours the information was diffused from the 
furthest Oak Hill addition on the northeast to 
the Sellers Farm that a dog had been lost and 
ex ey eould be made oy tetanding him. 

By four o’clock dogs began to arrive freely 
in front of the (gasped Saloon. 

The newsboys who usually sell the evening 
Corte had all taken the chances and gone 


oF. unting. 

hree apprentices had put in their Saturday 
afternoon half-holiday in dog-hunting, and 
each one reported at the pe igs! some time 
during the afternoon or night with a dog 
which he was sure was the veritable Green- 


ax. 

There were all sorts of black and tan dogs, 
in the various stages of dilution, all answer- 
ing to the name of Greenbax. 

ir. Thompson adjudicated the claims of the 
yarious applicants for the reward, and decided 
adversely. 

But still the dogs came in, and being turned 
loose, and having no place to go, most of them 
hung about the establishment. 

‘There were dogs in the back yard, dogs be- 
hind barrels and casks, and dogs sniffing 
about the heels of customers trying to scrape 
an uaintance. 

Mr. Thompson began to get a little frantic. 
He anathematized the entire canine race in 
vigorous English, with slight Irish accent, 
and registered a solemn oath that he would 
never again try to help a showman to recover 
his lost dog. 

Some wags rather enjoyed Mr. Thompson’s 
rage, and concluded to keep it up. 

After Fred had turned in for the night, and 
was ing through the delightful neutral 
ground which lies between wakefulness and the domin- 
ees of the drowsy god, there came a knock at the front 

oor. 

Mr. Thompson awoke, but thinking it merely some be- 
lated bummer who wanted “just one more” before going to 
bed, he turned over, grunted an irritable grunt, and re- 
sumed his somnolent pursuits. 

There came more knocks, and finally a piece of scant- 
ling, operated after the fashion of a ram, was brought to 
bear on the door with tremendous concussion. 

A front window raised, and Mr. Thompson’s head was 
poked out. 

“What the —— do you want?” he inquired. 

“Come down, Fred. We have got Greenbax—the dog.” 

“Oh, get out!” said Thompson. 

“Oh, but we’ve got him, sure enough,” was the reply. 
“Come and take him in.” 

Mr. Thompson came down, and opened the door an inch 
or two and peered out. , 

= saw two men with a yellow dog about the size of a 
walrus. 

The door shut to with a vicious bang, and, as Thomp- 

son’s retreating footsteps re-echoed along the corridor, 
suppressed laughter was heard outside. 
Many times that night was the battering ram brought 
into play, and other dogs tendered, until finally the dis- 
eharge of a double-barrel shot-gun warned the jokers that 
the thing was getting dangerous. , : 

Mr. Thompson got an hour’s sleep just before daylight, 
and awoke with a nervous start. ‘ : 

king out of a window, a most extraordinary sight 
met his exasperated vision. i Jats 

Up and down Illinois street on both sides, from Miller’s 
Block to the Bates House, every awning-post and shade 
tree, and every door-knob had a dog tied to it. 

There was every variety of canine turpitude and decrep- 
itude, from Dr. Newcomer’s eighty-year-old ginger-colored 
veteran to the lop-eared, cee spake hound. | 

There were rheumy-eyed and ill-favored dogs in the last 
stages of mange, and villainous, crop-eared, stub-tailed 
dogs. Oanine loaferdom seemed to be assembled in mass 
eonyention. 
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NOT IMPROBABLE. 


First BANKER’s CLERK (standing).—“Been to see these performing 
monkeys, Gibbon?” 

SECOND BANKER’S CLERK.—“ Yes, by Jove! it’s wonderful. I believe 
they’ ll get monkeys to talk and write soon.” 


Mr. Thompson gazed for a moment in speechless wonder, 
and then shouted: 

“Greenbax !” 

Each one of the three hundred and forty-seven dogs 
pricked up his ears, or all that was left of them, at the 
sound, and set up a howl of gratified recognition. 
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A Loafer’s Dinner. 


The following incident occurred recently at Cape Girar- 
deau, Mo.: 

A character, noted somewhat for loafing around bar- 
rooms, was sitting in his usual place of resort, with sev- 
eral compatriots, about a card-table, killing time with the 
pasteboards, Suddenly his wife entered the room, bearing 
a covered dish, which she deposited upon the table beside 
him with the remark : 

“Presuming, husband, that you were too busy to come 
Bonne dinner, I have brought yours to you,” and thende- 
parted. 

The husband invited his companions to share his meal, 
and removing the cover from the dish, revealed, not a 
smoking roast, but instead a slip of paper, on which was 
written: 

“T hope you will enjoy your dinner; it is the same kind 
your family has at home.” 


———+40>+<- 
The Beautiful Snore. 
Oh, the snore, the beautiful snore, 
Filling her chamber from ceiling to floor! 
Over the coverlet, under the sheet, 
From her dimpled chin to her pretty feet. 
Now rising aloft like a bee in June; 
Now sunk to the wail of a cracked bass, 9n; 
Now, flute-like, subsiding, then rising again, 
Is the beautiful snore of Elizabeth Jane. 
ee UC ALN es 
na Natural slippers—Eels. 
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The Money Market. 
His Old Patients. 


Curran being at a par- 
ty at the seat of an Irish 
nobleman, one of the 
company, who was a 
ph sician, strolled out 

efore dinner into the 
churchyard. Dinner be- 
ing served up, and the 
doctor not returned, 
some of the company 
were expressing their 
surprise where he could 
be gone to. 

“Oh,” said Curran, “he 
has just stepped out to 
pay a visit to some of 

is old patients.” 


-—-—0 


Minnie Don’t. 


_. What is your name, 
little girl?” 
“Minnie.” 
“Minnie what?” 
‘Minnie Don’t—that’s 
what mamma calls me.” 


\ {| VPS, = Ss oO 
i : 
WWISSSss : 
; ; My NS aa- To boil a tongue— ; 
Capital Stock, Fifty Cents. Drink scalding coffee. Pacifie Male. 
Gone to Heaven. Has It Got Legs? 
“Georgie,” asked a minister of one of his parishioner’s| ‘Ma, has your tongue got legs?” 
little boy, “where is your sister Minnie?’ “Got what, child?” 
ee Seagate ee “Got legs, ma.”’ 
“What! is she dead?” “Certainly not; but why do you ask that silly question?” 
“Oh, no, sir! she only went to buy'a cent’s worth of “Oh, nothing, only I fiend +a say your ton ey was run- 
amatches.”’ 2 E nie from morning till night, and I was wondering how it 
‘Why, you said she’d gone to Heaven.” could run without legs, that’s all, ma.” 
“Well,” replied Georgie, ‘you saidf last Sunday that 
matches were made in Heaven, so f[ythought she went TNE So eer Le De oes cae Oe 
there. Dandies. 
Oh ee 
Dandies, to make a greater show, 
Perfect. a vient coats stack out with pads and puffing; 
A Washington correspondent tells this characteristic DO Us 16 Surely apropos, 
story concerning the Count Gurowski: ; For what's a goose without the stuffing? 
he ae ie ee oe ney eA ane with an ex- ——>++0++-___—_ 
rebel, Judge L—, when he suddenly said: aay A white boy met a colored lad, and asked him what 
“Judge hoe Tadmire you! he had such a short nose for. “I ’spect’s so it won’t poke 


“Why, I cannot see how you can admire me after calling | jtoay¢ | har ; : 49 
me such hard names,” returned the judge. tiealt pe pather neqpie % Dupiticns, ices bye smart reply, 
“Indeed, I admire everyzing zat is perfeck, and you are as Young ladies with new diamond solitaire rings"neyer 


“one perfeck scoundrel!’ roared the count. ! refuse to play the piano. 
1 His Monkey. 
\ | wks A Paris journal says 
=! OOD that recently at a con- 


MI cert, a lady in very bad 


humor said savagely to 
a gentleman who had 
fixed his eyes on her for 
some time: 

“Why have you gaped 
at me for an hour, fool?” 

“Ah, madam,’’ replied 
the gentleman, bowing 
very respectfully, “if you 
only knew how much 
you resemble my poor 
monkey, which I loved 
so much af 

The sequel is left to 
conjecture. 
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Ham and Eggs. 


An exchange informs 
us: 

| i ‘“Workmen at San An- 

mini  dreas, Cal., have discoy- 
: ered what they call a 
etrified ham sixty feet 

elow the surface.” = 

; Eggs may be found in § ; 

Custom Receipts. the next layer. Net Gains. 
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The Money Market. 


How He Died. 


An Elizabeth, N. J., 
correspondent writes 
that some two years ago, 
while traveling in North 
Carolina, the train 
stopped a few minutes at 
Statesville for refresh- 
ments. A dozen or more 
negroes gathered around 
the cars. One of the pas- 
sengers from up country 
said to them: 

“Boys, what’s the news 
down here?” 

“Oh, nothin’,’ replied 
one of the freedmen 
“only Galloway is dead.’ 

Galloway was quite a 
noted man, and a mem- 
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U. S. Bonds. death. 


A Sweet-Scented Damsel. 


When “boarding round” was the fashion with school- 
teachers, Farmer A——, on coming to the house at tea- 
time, was introduced to the schoolma’am. 

In a moment he perceived a strong odor of musk, which 
came from the schoolma’am’s clothing. 

He, entirely ignorant of the cause, charged it upon Pon- 
to, who had a strong propensity for muskrats, and at once 
reprimanded him. 

‘Ponto, you scamp, you have been killing muskrats: 
g0 out-doors, sir, and get sweetened off.” 

But Ponto did not stir, and Farmer A—~ spoke again 
more sharply: 

“Get out! you’ll scent the whole house.” 

The schoolma’am by this time was blushing red as 
crimson, while the boys and girls could scarcely keep from 
pursting into laughter. 


One of them, unnoticed, at last made their father under- | b 


ee nf the matter stood, and he of course dropped the 
subject. 

The eyening passed away rather awkwardly with all, 
and the teacher failed to return the next day. 

On her account the affair was kept quiet until after she 
left the neighborhood, when many were the hearty laughs 
they had over Famer A——’s error and the schoolma’am’s 
discomfiture. 

She omitted musk thereafter. 


———— +10++~<_____ 
The Chaplain’s Retort. 


A German,paper contains a reply from a Sapa t date who 
was traveling, and who stopped at a hotel much frequent- 
ed by what are called “drummers.” 
The host, not being used to have clergymen at his table, 
looked at him with surprise. 
The clerks used all their artillery of wit upon him, with- 
out eliciting a remark in self-defense. 
The worthy clergyman ate his dinner quietly, apparent- 
ly without observ ng the jibes and sneers of his neighbors. 
ne of them at last, in despair at his forbearance, said to 
“Well, I wonder at your patience. Havyo you not heard 
all that has been said against you?” 
; “Oh, yes; but Iam accustomed to it. Do you know who 
am? 


“ , sir.” 
“Well, I will inform you. I am chaplain of a lunatic 
asylum; such remarks have no effect upon me.” 


tt 


An Onion. 


Some men are too contrary to believe anything. Hear- 
ing that a turtle had a breath like an onion, a doubting 
Thomas in the crowd a short time since got down to see 
for himself. 

He can’t say now that its breath is like an onion, but he 
is dreadtully afraid his nose is. 


ber of the State Senate. 

“Galloway dead! What 
was the matter? Did any 
one shoot him?” 

“No,” answered the 
citizen, “nobody 
done nothin’ to him; he 
died unanimously.” 

Which was his way of 
conveying the idea that 
Galloway died a natural 


Government Securities. 


Drawing Up. 


A lady in Xenia, Ohio, has only one little boy, and of 
Pare takes great pains in teaching him to be neat and 
cleanly. 

The other evening he came home from a visit, and en- 
tering a room filled with guests, with a triumphant and 
satisfied air he spread his handkerchief out upon his 
mother’s lap. 

“See, ma!” he exclaimed; ‘“‘haven’t I kept my handker- 
chief clean?” 

And the little fellow went dancing around, proud of his 
victory. 

“Very clean,” said his mother; “but your nose couldn’t 
have troubled you much.” 

“Oh, yes, it did, ma,” he answered; “but I kept drawin’ 
up on it.” 

Indignant mamma, delighted company, disgraced little 
oy, 
tt 


The Wife's Stratagem. 


The i Aeleat of Connecticut women is beyond all 
earthly comprehension. 

A lady becoming tired of bothering with wood, besought 
her husband to get a coal stove, and devote the rest of their 
life to that fuel, but he wouldn’t do it. 

He said wood was cheaper, and he might as well be 
chopping it and saving the money. 

Having exhausted her eloquence without any effect, she 
hit upon a very simple device. 4 

She extended her clothes-line over his chopping-block. 
After supper he adorned himself with his ax and went out 
for fuel, and five minutes later came tearing into the house 
without his hat, and with his mouth half-full of blood, 


lacerated gums and broken teeth. : 
ee bright and cheerful coal fire now illuminates that 
ome, 


a tne 


Married on Tuesday. 


A recent Benedict, who couldn’t contain himself, effu- 
Ake g informed a chance acquaintance that he was mar- 
ried last Tuesday. 

“Ts it possible?” said the other; ‘‘why, so was I.” 

Two bottles of champagne was the least that Benedict 
could treat to on such a remarkable coincidence. 

At last his companion said he must go, as his wife had 
been up all night with the baby. a 

“The baby!” cried the other, with horror depicted upon 
pe Sie Sea ti “why, I thought you were married/last 

uesday?” / 

“So I was,” said the other; “and have been for the last 
tifteen years.” 

Benedict paid the bill and disappeared. 


————#+40>+—___ 


aa A cotemporary calls his items “Nits,” to show that 
he gets them out of his own head, 
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PHUNNY PHELLOW GRAB-BAG. 


Night and Morning. 


How pleasant it is, after midnight has passed, 
] quaffing, and joking, and smoking! 
*Tis too bad that forever the pleasures don’t last, 
But give place to reaction provoking; 
For the wine may be bright and the weeds may be right, 
But believe an old roister’s warning 
You buy the delight and the mirth of to-night 
». Witha headache the following morning. 


Oh, the higher you soar, the more fearful the fall— 
The more the cham pagne has been sparkling, 

The worse will its memory be to recall, 
On awaking, with agony darkling ; 

For the greater the hight to which joy took a flight, 
The earth’s dull sobriety scorning, 

The worse is your plight when the mirth of to-night 
Brings its headache the following morning. 


No matter! ’tis better to suffer the pain, 
Than forego all indulgence in pleasure; 
Do not balance too closely the loss and the gain, 
But believe that you get the full measure. : 
Then we'll revel, despite of the thorns hid from sight 
Mid the roses our temples adorning, ; 
Though the fates will requite the delight of to-night 
With a headache the following morning. 


Senn aaeaink Lantana 


Hunting Cats. 


It was Lycureus, I believe, says Max Adeler, who re- 
“a eat has nine lives.” Mr. Partridge thought 
he had discovered a couple of cats which had fitteen apiece. 
It was his first night at home, after spending the summer 
in the country; and about one o’clock he was awakened by 
some unusuall 
man’s yard, next door. He rose, went to the window, and 
ejaculated “Scat!” several times, but without effect. The 
noise eontinued. Then he fumbled around in the closet for 
an old boot, and projected that at the spot where he thought 
the cats were. There was a momentary lull, but in a min- 
ute or two the screeching became more vociferous than 
ever. Partridge went for another boot, and hurled it with 
terrific force into Bowman’s yard; and then he followed it 
with another, and then the noise became a positive shriek. 
Partridge was gradually getting excited; and, dashing into 
the closet, he scooped up all the boots on the floor, and the 
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y loud caterwauling, apparently in Bow- | 
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bootjack, and after flinging them over Bowman’s fence in 

uick succession, but without stopping the serenade, he 

anced around in a frenzy, and fired off everything he 
could lay his hands on. Mrs. Partridge’s gaiters, the soap- 
cup, the towel-rack, the pomatum-j Ff the cologne-bottle, 
the foot-stool, Mrs. Partride’s hoops, the hair-brushes, the 
wax fruit, the hymn-book, and the plaster image of little 
Samuel saying his prayers in a night-shirt, with a snubby- 
nosed angel in a bolster-case watching him—all of these 
things were hurled furiously at the unseen cats, and still 
the duet proceeded. At last, when all the available mate- 
rial in the room excepting the bedstead and Mrs. Partridge 
had been flung away, Partridge rushed down stairs for his 
gun, and then emptied both barrels into Bowman’s dining- 
room shutters. Then Bowman appeared at the back win- 
dow, and exclaimed : 

“What in thunder is the matter?” 

“Matter?” shouted Partridge, “why, I’m trying to stop 
those diabolical cats in your yard.” 

“What cats?” inquired Bowman; ‘I don’t see any cats.’ 

“But you can hear ’em, can’t you? They’ve been yowlin’ 
around down there for the last two hours like fury. There 
they go. Don’t you hear that? Just listen to that, will 
you?” 

“Partridge, you certainly must be drunk. Cats! Why, 
good gracious, man! those are Mrs. Bowman’s twins over 
here in our room. They were born ‘last Friday. Didn’t 
you hear about it?” 

Then Partridge suddenly shut the window down and 
went to bed. He is going into the country again, to stay 
until the weather is cold enough to sleep with the window 


shut. 
—_ +O + 


Metcalf’s Dog. 


Metcalf’s grocery store in our place hag been closed for 
'a week or so. Metcalf was perfectly willing to have it 
open, but circumstances rendered it necessary for him to 
suspend business for a while. There had been a good 
| many burglaries, and Metcalf bought a dog to keep in his 
store at night. The man that sold the dog said that its 
one strong peculiarity was its vigilance. That dog would 
watch that store closer than the Genius of Liberty watches 
the destinies of America. So the man turned the dog loose 
a the store, and Metealf locked up for the night and went 
ome. 

When he came down in the morning the dog flew at him 
as soon as he opened the 
door, and attempted to 
ei breaktast on Mr. fr sora he 

egs; whereupon Mr. Met- 

SINGLE |, caif suddenly shut the door 
SHAVE {i and sat down to think. Then 

- |! he went after the man who 

[§ cents sold the dog, but he had 
__¥ gone out of town to see his 
aunt, and wouldn’t be back 
for a month. Metealf then 
undertook to coax the dog 
through the crack of the 
door, but the animal still 
manifested a resolute deter- 
mination to chew Metealf’s 
legs, and so Metcalf closed 
the door again and began to 
wish he had bought a dog 
less attentive to business. 


Then he procured a 
double-barreled gun, and 
spent the remainder of the 
week shooting slugs and 
bullets down the chimney. 
and through the doors an 

| windows, and up through 
ON the cellar ceiling, and still 


[sera iM 


. | the dog held out, until final- 
: ; ¢ ly Metcalf got a section of 
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A BARBER-OUS IDEA. 


Oup GENT.—-“‘Thirty cenis? Why, sir, you are charging me double. How’s that?” 
BARBER.—“ Dot vos all right—ve sharge fifteen zends vor shafing von chin——” 


OLD GEnT.—‘“‘ Exactly.” 


BARBER.—“ But you have vot you call--ah— double chin—fer stay ze dot 2” 


| | l a al 
uN 


wire fence, placed it across 
the doorway, opened the 


noxious anima! into eterni- 
ty. ‘Then he entered, and 
found that he had shot holes 
through the molasses eans 


| 


I 


‘f 


to atoms, so that the store 
looked as if a fifteen-inch 
shell had burst. in it. 


ron 
Metcalf cleaned up and 


aie | 


ly awaiting that man’s re- 
turn from his visit. to his 
aunt’s. He wants to see 
him about something, 


and the coal-oil barrels and: 
had blown all the chinaware 


resumed; but he is anxious- | 


door, and banged the ob- | 
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“The Murdered Dummy.” 


Many a good Sere might be told of occurrences that 
have taken place at the old Newark Theater, or, as it was 
‘eommonly called, the “Old Trap.” i 

We have one now in our mind, and by your good patience, 
reader, we will endeavor to relate it. 

It was during one of the first engagements of Mr. Edd 
that the occurrence which we are about to relate too 


place. 

Mr. Eddy was stopping at one ,of the up-town hotels, 
which had in its employ an old-fashioned, genuine Virginia 
darkey, called Dick, whose business was to do the chores 
of, the house—hlack boots, ete. 
aut, Eddy engaged Dick to carry his wardrobe to the 

eater. 

Dick had never seen the inside of a Temple of Muses 
and to get behind the scenes was indeed a rich treat of 
which he readily availed himself. 

Dick soon became a favorite among the stage hands, and 
his appearance was always hailed withlaughter. 

Among the ‘“‘properties” of the theater was a life-sized 
eftigy of a man which had been used in one of the pieces. 
Under the stage was the hydrant, and only a dim light 
was kept burning, sufficient to see it. 

The effigy was laid at the foot of the stairs, and one of 
the hands got a pot of vermillion, and filling a brush with 
the same, he drew it across the throat of the figure, and, 
the floor being freely sprinkled with paint, it presented a 
ghastly sight indeed. : 

Dick, who was in the green-room, totally unconscious of 
the — was requested to go down stairs and get a pail of 
water. 

Dick seized the pail and soon disappeared among the 
labyrinth of old scenery under the stage. , 

Suddenly an awful yell was heard, accompanied by the 
clamping of Dick’s big feet ascending the stairs, and soon 
Dick himself appeared, shaking in every limb, and as blue 

eavings!’ he gas 


as indigo 
0 “Oh, boss, sich a sight! 
Froat cut from ear to ear? 


“, h, 

“What’s the matter?” inquired one of the stage hands, 
who was in the plot. 

Dew sich a sight! M-m-man killed! Froat cut from ear 

ear!” 


“Where, Dick?” : 

“Down de cellar—down de foot ob de stairs! 
ober him! Oh, boss, I want 

to go home!” ry 

ick’s terror was so great | | | 

| | 

Af 

iV v 


Blood all 


Op Bae a ae oi), } 
HL ty \ ie 
that it was feared serious !J}'/' | i 
results might follow, and he {||| | IY 
was at once assured that it 
was no man—only an effigy. ' 

“A what, boss?” | 

“An effigy—a stuffed fig- ‘{!!']! | 
ure covered with paint.” pis > 

“Look a here, boss, I’m 
sick. De sight ob dat ebbi- 
gee am too much for dis ’ere 
nigger, and you don’t kotch 
dis chile in a freater ag’in.” 

Dick took his leaye, and 
never made another appear- 
ance on any stage. 


i 
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A Patent Berth. 


Some time ago my friend 
Coffin irpantes a ‘patent 


the Patent Swinging Berth, and asked if the captain was 
on deck. He said he wanted to see the captain about some- 
thing, and he insisted upon going up instead of having the 
captain come down to him. He rushed up the gangway 
suddenly, and then the captain, looking at his white face 

asked him what had scared him so badly. Coffin hurried. 
to the side instead of replying, and seemed to manifest an 
interest in the appearance of the sea-water. Then the cap- 
tain asked him if he was sick, and Coffin leaned further 
over the side. He seemed to be trying to bring up a break- 
fast that he ate during the early pe of the Mexican war, 
and, when he had worked pretty well down toward it, he 
asked the steward to carry him down stairs, as he was 
always weak when he had _a bilious attack. The steward 
tried to place him in the Patent Berth, but Coffin said he 
believed he would lie on the sofa, if the steward would 
bring him a tub. When I went to console him, he said: 

“How soon will we be in Boston?” 

“In about thirty hours,” I said. 

“Thirty hours!” exclaimed Coffin. “Merciful Minerva! 
by that time I will have thrown up my boot-heels?”’ 

When we reached Boston Coffin asked the captain for an 
ax, with which he proceeded to smash the Patent Swinging 
Berth into splinters; then he tied the patent certificate to 
a brick and sunk it in the dock; and then he went home by 
rail. Coffin says he will go to Europe when somebody dis-- 
covers a way of walking thither. 


a Op a 
The First Tuesday. 


When the regulations of the West Boston Bridge pro- 
peters were drawn up by two famous lawyers, one sec- 
ion read thus: 
“And the said proprietors shall meet annually on the first 
Tuesday in June, provided it does not fall on Sunday.” 


wn a OR 


sa The man who wrote “Rally Round the Flag” has, 
gone into the flag-stone business. Instead of rally round 
the flag, he flags around the alley. 


tar To any one that can say ‘Shoes and socks shock 
Susan” with rapidity and faultless pronunciation four 
times running, a large reward will be paid. 


sa@- If you add another syllable to short you will make: 
it shorter, 


Swinging Berth,” which was 
a sure preventive of sea-. 
sickness. A man who occu- 
ied one of these berths, so 
Coffin said, might sail out2to 
China and back without a 
qualm of the stomach. 


order to prove the efficacy 
of the invention, Coffin got 
permission to rig one up in 
a steamer running from 
Philadelphia to Boston, and 
he asked some friends alon 
to see how splendidly i 
worked. While going down 
the river Coffin was in high 
pipe talking incessantly. 

hen the boat began to 
round Cape May, he said he 
felt tired, and wanted to lie 
down awhile. 

About an hour after the 
vessel got out upon the 
bosom of the ocean, Coffin 
pulled aside the curtains of 


= 


= es S <= ~ Ww = = 
ul appearance of the camera to. the nervous sitter. 
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are they imitating the rival factions of the 


sked himself; “or 


“Ts it a row?” he a 


Tammany braves 2” 


ADVENTURES 
PHILANTHROPIST AMONG THE INDIANS. 


— 


Testern 
choice 
h 


over our W 
izing a few 


f, 
the Indian race, is fortunate enoug 


f a sociable savage. 


acquaintance o. 


with the idea of civi 
ecimens O, 


A philanthropist, roamin 
ke the 


plains, 
sp 
to ma 


A Perplexed Husband. 


If you want to know whether your wife is entirely loyal, try the 
experiment which a friend of ours tried on the occasion of the 
birth of his last heir. 

His wife was sitting up, robed in white muslin with pink ribbons, 
and holding in her arms a small edition of humanity. 

“Jennie,” he said to her, impressively, “is that my child?” 

ae ohn,” said the wife, quietly, “it’s as much yours as the 
others.” 

Somehow he didn’t seem quite satisfied with her answer. 


——————#+4@>+<—____ 
Her Card. 


A lady called on a witty friend, who was not at home, and find- 
ing the piano dusty, wrote upon it “slattern.” 
he next day they met, and the lady said: 
“T called upon you yesterday.” — 
“Yes; Isaw your card on the piano.” 


Which they instantly put in practice. 


? 
e 


puffing the peaceful calumet. 
braves conceived a profitabl 


, while 
the reconciled 


scheme. 


Here 


It turned out to be a row, but subsequently the hatchet was 


interred and the braves adjourned to their wigwams. 


sa A New York daily tells us that a favorite 
hotel is to be kept this season at one of the water- 
ing-places “by the widow of Mr. ——, who died 
last summer on a new and improved plan.” 


sa Sea captains should be good-natured; it 
would not be safe to have a can’t-anchor-us man 
to command a ship. 


t+ 


one night recently, when he was 


chair, he could untie himself just 


concluded to go up after him. As 
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Cruelty to Animals. 


Tied Up WN 
Young Brewer, of New Castie Sate | 


has a turn for legerdemain, an 


down at the club-room with a 
arty of young fellows, the per- 
ormances of the Davenport 
Brothers were discussed. Brewer 

offered to bet that if any one in 

the crowd would tie him up on a 


like the Davenports. Mr. Eccles 
took the bet, and, procuring a 
clothes-line, he put Brewer in the 
oa heavy arm-chair and 
ied him fast. Then Brewer said \ 
he must be alone, and he told the 

party to go down to the drug 
store and wait for him, as he 
would be along in about five min- 
utes. They went and waited; 
they waited for an hour and a 
half, and then, as the great knot- 
unraveler did not appear, they 


they ascended the staircase they 
heard groans. A little further up 
they heard Brewer holding an 
animated conversation with him- 
self, during which he intimated 
clearly that he would regard it as 
a personal favor if somebody 
would burn the Davenport Broth- === 
ers at the stake. Then he groaned A bad case of 
again. When the party entered 

the room, they found the chair had fallen forward on top 
of the rope-annihilator, and, as he was still tied fast, he 
was lying with his face on the floor, and his back arched 
up so that it fit close to the back of the chair, while his 
nose was bleeding copiously. -When they lifted him up he 
had a bump on his forehead as large as a Rambo apple, 
and a swelled nose. When they asked him why he hadn’t 
untied himself, he did not answer; but as soon as they set 
him free, he wiped his face with his coat-sleeve, and, doub- 
ling up his ensanguined fist, he shook it under Mr. Eccles’s 
nose, and exclaimed: 

“You white-livered, mean-spirited, chuckle-headed pi- 
rate! if I had known you were going to pa that half-hitch 
around the chair-leg, ’'d have knocked the stuftin’ out of 
you in the first place!” 

‘a Then he went home, and the club resumed its delibera- 
ions, 


—_0+——______ 


“se If all other signs fail to impress him, a man will 
know it is the house-cleaning season by occasionally step- 
ping on a piece of soap, which will throw out his feet with 
a velocity his spine will remember for days at a time. 


“i \ a Sit 


sea: 
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Phil. 


course.” 


life,” 


Eig bs elf 
a Neh 
Bad feed. Rook at his poor feet. 


The sorrowful old 
gentleman in the act 
of cremating the 
yacht from which his 
two sons were 
drowned in Lake On- 
tario reminds us of 
the advice once given 
a young man whose 
father was lost at 


“Tf I were in your 
place, Phil, I’d never 
go on the water 


“Where did your 
father die?” asked 


“In his bed, of 
“Then, if I were in 


your place, Id sit up 
all the rest of my 


Peabody's Horse. 


The Delaware Railroad runs 
right through Peabody’s farm, 
just. below our village, and close 
to the track there is a kind of a 
mud-hole. Into this one of Pea- 
body’s horses fell recently, and 


. \: defied every effort that could be 


IAN 


RAK 
WW 

NN made to get him out. While Pea- 
body was working at the job, a 
freight train ran in upon the sid- 
ing and stopped to shift some 
empty cars. The engineer no- 
ticed Peabody’s trouble, and final- 
ly offered to pull the horse out 
with the locomotive if Peabody 
would A him five dollars. Peas 
body gladly consented, and the 
engineer got down for the purpose 
of fastening a rope under the 
horse’s belly. Just as he com- 
pleted this job, the fireman (a 
greenhorn) got meddling with the 
starting-bar, and the engine sud- 
denly gave a jerk and began to 
move off. In less than a minute 
that iron steed was proceeding 
ing down the Delaware peninsula 
at the rate of a mile a minute, 
with Peabody’s horse behind, 
slashing up against the fences, 
swishing through ditches, butting 
against the crossties, and dancing 
and frolicking and jumping about 
in the most extraordinary Man- 
|ner. When the engine was stopped, twenty-three miles 
| below, by leaping the track and rolling over into a gully, 
there was nothing on the rope but four ribs and a plece of 
| the backbone, and these Peabody concluded. not to drive 
home. The engineer says all he promised to do was to get 
the horse out, and he got it out. But Peabody, somehow, 
| don’t appear to be satisfied. 


Dt 
When He Was Gone. 


“Thomas,” said a sponging friend of the family to the 
footman, who had been lingering about the room for half 
an hour to show him the door—‘“‘Thomas, my good fellow, 
it’s getting late, isn’t it? How soon will the diinner eome 
up, Thomas?” ’ 
“The very moment you be gone, sir,’’ was the unequivo- 


cal reply. 
A a 


agar A fond mother in Orange, New Jersey, advised her 
daughter to oil her hair, and fainted flat away when that 
candid damsel replied: “Oh, no, ma; it spoils the gentle- 
men’s vests.” 


Up 
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blind staggers. 


——. 


O. 


These two animals belong to the garbage-boa 


aor Painful sus- species, are clothed with a coating of ashes, and 
penuse—Hanging. 


suffer terribly for want of water—and soan. 


Witness in a Coffin. 


eh Lije was the factotum of Guy’s Neck. He did a miscel- 

ag . laneous business as a carpenter, cow doctor and coffin- 

: ‘maker—adding to his other functions that of undertaker 

‘to the county r-house. 

Bi He was withal an easy, good-natured fellow, free to 
y trust, and a most indulgent creditor. 

Among others whom Lije had trusted to his cost was 
Greg Grimes, without exception the greatest promise 
maker and breaker in Guy’s Neck. ‘ 

I verily believe he would, if possible, have put a creditor 
off till the last judgment, and then, on the score of being a 
busy day, have begged him to wait until to-morrow. 

Greg hoa wheedled Lije with promises till the latter’s 
claim was “outlawed.” Losing patience at last, Lije took 
his acconnt over to the squire’s, when, to his no smal! dis- 
comfiture, he learned that unless he could get a new prom- 
ise from his debtor, with 

- @& witness to it, he might 
whistle for his bill. 

Such fellows as Gre 
always know a great dea 
of law, especially the 
sharp points of it. 

Greg would talk as 
freely as ever when he 
, and Lije were alone, but 
before others he would 
either evade the subject 
or else remain provoking- 
ly mum. 

One day Lije drove up 
to Greg’s door with his 
old Gray mare and spring 
wagon, a plain pine coffin 
—one of those flat-topped 
affairs deemed good 
enough for poor folks— 
being visible behind the 
seat. 


“Mornin’, neighbor,” 
said Lije. : 

“Same to you,” said 
Grimes. “Goin’ to plant 
@ pauper, I see.” 

Yaas; old Boke took 
rather sudden leave last 
night, and went to try the 
charity of another world.” 

“Which is no more’n 
fair,” said Greg, ‘“‘seein’ 
how long he’s lived on the 
charity of this.” 

“Would you mind git- 
tin’ in and comin’ along, 
neighbor?” said Lije; “it’s 
mighty dull goin’ to a fu- 
neral alone by one’s self.” 

Greg didn’t mind, and 
straightway mounted to 


aes side, 

‘the two chatted away 
_ after a sort to prove how 
f cheerful good company 
ean render even a grave 
pe agate rt 4 
“T s’pose you haven’ 
forgot that little bill o’ 
mine?” Lije at last took 

the liberty to hint. 
“Not by any means,” 
said Greg. “Let’s see, 


now—how much did you bosom in the blissful hope that o ree a, leat oo, Golan, and ton’s Birthday. 
v rts trans by Cupid’s arrows. 


say it was—I mis-remem- contains a couple of g 
; berrightly?” _ 
7 ‘Even sixty-nine dollars, besides seven years’ interest.” | 
er right,” Greg assented; “I recollect it now.” 
“Et it’s at all inconvenient to pay it,” said Lije, “don’t 
put yourself out on no account.” 
“T’ve been threatenin’ to settle it for a month back,” said 
Greg; “but times have been tight, an’—an’ how would 
Monday week do?” 
“To a dot.” 
“Tl send it round,” said Greg. 
A curious sound came from the coffin. 
The ghost of a chuckle, Durdles would have called it. 
Greg gave one jump and lit in an adjoining cow pasture. 


Looking back, he saw Lije’s apprentice—the most mis- | 


chievous lad in Guy’s Neck, but with plenty of sense and 
of lawful age to be a witness—laughing like mad. 


Greg took in the situation at a glance. 
i ra d been duped into committing himself before a 
witness. 


“It’s a dirty, nasty, mean trick!” he exclaimed. 
“What is?” said Lije. 
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HOPE. 
Miss Kuphamista McSwobb clasps Charley’s valentine to her paper says it is Washing-. 


Ts Tiny a Sr sity) 
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A Why, trifling with a body’s feelings about old Boke— 
ens pe e's no ge 
. “An’ so he is,” said Lije; “only I'm goin’ after the bod Trg 
instead of fetchin’ it away.” a 
Greg turned off in disgust, Lije bawling after him: 
Don’t forget Monday week, and perhaps it’ll save us 
both some trouble.” 
Greg didn’t forget; but he has never more than half 
enjoyed himself at a funeral since. 


-o Pte ___ 
Washington's Birthday. 


On the morning of the third of February, the people of 
Conshohocken who went past Mr. Mufiier’s house saw him 
out in the front yard raising the American flag on the flag 
pole. Then he puta A yee of fire-crackers in a barrel, and 
when they had exploded, Muffler fired his double-barreled 
gun two or three times; 
then he emptied his re- 
volver, and taking off his 
hat, gave three cheers. 
Then he set off more fire- 
crackers, fired three or 
four more salutes, and 
gave some additional 
cheers. 

By this time a vast 
crowd had assembled, and 
his operations were wit- 
nessed with amazement 
not only by the outsiders, 
but by the Muffler family, 
who were gathered at the 
front windows. Mrs. 
Mufiler thought he was 
insane, and this opinion 
was shared by the crowd. 

Finally a policeman 
was called in, and that 
official, waiting until Muf- 
fler’s gun was empty. 
dodged into the beh and 
arrested him. 

“What do you mean by 
this outrage?” demanded 
Mr. Muffler. 

“Never you mind,” said 
the officer; “you come 
along now, and go to the 
asylum.” 

“Asylum!” shrieked 
Muffler. “What do you 
mean, you scoundrel?” 

“Why, you’re insane,” 
said the policeman, “and 
your family want to put 
you where you'll do no 
harm. It’s dangerous for 
a lunatic to carry on the 


with them guns and 
things.” 


celebrating Washington’s 
Birthday,” said Muffler. % 


I guess not—this is only 

the third of February!” 
“TJ tell you it isn’t,” said 

Muffler. ‘This morning’s 


Come in 
the house, and I’ll show it 
to you.” 

When they got into the house, Muffler produced the pa- 
per, and pointed triumphantly to an_editorial, beginning 
“This is the birthday of the immortal Washington.” Then 
the policeman took a look at the paper, and then he burst 
into a fit of laughter. 

It was a paper of February 22d, 1873. Mrs. Muffler had 
taken it out of the closet upon the preceding evening, and 
Muffler imagined that it was the paper of the morning of 
February 3d, 1874. He did not celebrate the 22d when it 
did come, His enthusiasm had considerably cooled. 


/ 


agr A songist’ has written a song entitled “Smile when- 
ever youceu.” A great many men would follow this ad- 
vice if the.r credit was good, but now they can only smile 
when asked to have something with sugar in it. 


nas A lady promised her maid $25 for a marriage por- 
tion. “Why, Mary, what a little husband you have got!” 
“Dear me,” replied Mary,. “what could youexpect for $25?” 


way you’ve been doin” 
“Why, you fool, I was 


“That’s too thint 
Washington’s Birthday! 
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An Envied Man. Securing a Husband. 


The man across the way has a horse and carriage. We! A girl, young and pretty, and above all gifted with an 
have none. Three sadder words we never saw. ‘The man | admirable candor, lately presented herselt before a Paris- 
across the way drives gayly forth every pleasant after- | ian lawyer. 
noon with his wifebeside him. And we envy him andcan’t| ‘Monsieur, I have to consult you upon a graye affair. I 
help it. There are others of the neighbors who envy him, | want bh to compel aman I love to marry mein spite of 
and. could we read each other’s hearts, we would find that | himself. How shall I ery 
our thoughts were following the lucky horseman in his| The gentleman of the bar of course had a sufficiently 
various turns about tuwn, in his cantering here and his | elastic conscience. He reflected a moment, and then, being 
trotting there, and in the shine of his carriage and the | sure that no one overheard him, replied: 

roud ring of his horse. But if it isa sadness to Pr, “Mademoiselle, according to our law, you always pos- 

im drive away, yet there is a pleasure in seeing him come | sess the means of forcing a man to marry you. You must 

k; for it is dark when he returns, the sunshine is gone, | remain on three occasions alone with him; you can then 
and in its stead is darkness with frost in it. He smiled | go before a judge and swear he is your lover.” 
complacently when he handed his wife into the carriage,| “And will that suffice?” 
but he doesn’t smile when he hands her out. Perhaps the 


“Yes, with one further condition.” 


operation requires so muchcare and attention thatit would | « “Well?” ‘ 
not be right to smile. We know his nose is red, because! “Then you will produce witnesses who will make oath to 
we can see it as he drives aie having seen you remain a 


by the lamp. We know 
that his feet are frigid, 
and that his legs are 
asleep, by the way he gets 
down to the ground. We 
are beginning to see how 
wrong it is to envy our 
fellow man. He looks at 
her as she runs into the 
house and into the arms 
of the genial base-burner, 
and gloomily wonders 
why Heaven so favors her 
above him. He stumbles 
painfully along to the 
stable, with the horse, 
which he now orang ily 


good quarter of an hour 
with the individual whom 
you swear has been tri- 
fling with your affeec- 
tions.” 

“Very well. I will re- 
tain you as counsel in the 
management of this af- 
fair. Good-day.” 

A few days afterward 
the lady returned. 

She was mysteriously 
received by the lawyer, 
who scarcely gave her 
time to seat herself, and 
questioned her with the 
most lively curiosity. 

“Capital! capital! Per- 
severe in your design, 
mademoiselle, but the 
next time you come to 
consult me, give me the 
name of the man you are 
going to make so happy 
in spite of himself.” 

A fortnight afterward 
the young lady knocke 
at the door of the coun- 
sel’s room. 

No sooner was she in 
than she flung herself 
into a chair, saying the 
walk made her breathless. 

Her counsel tried to as- 
sure her, made her inhale 
salts, and even proposed 
to loosen her garments. 
“It is useless, mon- 
sieur,” she whispered; “I 
am much better.” 

“Well, mademoiselle 
now tell me the name of 
the fortunate mortal.” 

“Well, then, the fortu- 
nate mortal, be it known 
to you, is yourself,” she 
said, bursting into a loud 
laugh. ‘I love you. I 
have been here three 


despises, ambling behin 
him. His hands are so 
numb he can hardly undo 
the fastenings of the door; 
his legs have awakened, 
and appear to be re- 
proaching him; his eyes 
are full of water, and his 
soul overflowing with dis- 
content. No harness was 
ever before so difficult to 
remove as this. He feels 
the wrath bubbling up to 
the highest water-mark, 
and he could seream out, 
he is so mad. 

We are seeing now how 
wicked it is to envy our 
fellow man. He hears 
footsteps upon the side- 
walk, and sees the flash of 
warm light shoot out into 
the cold air as the various 
neighbors, having return- 
ed from their work, and 
havi no horse, disap- 
pear astily within, and 

ke with them the bright, 
cheerful light. He gets 
the horse in the door, and 
starts to look up the lan- 
tern. He bumps various 
Oost Aas ae sree tines iste Ga iete with you, 

nst articles it is and my four witnesses are 
dark to learn the nature DISAPPOINTMEMT. : below, ready and willing 
of. He would ery out in On opening the embossed envelope, she discovers that it con- to accompany me to a 
his pain and misery, were tains only a two-cent comic valentine, in which the lovely Eupha- magistrate.” 
he not awed by the as- mista McSwobb is depicted as the “Last Rose of Summer’—an — The lawyer thus caught 
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tonishing profusion of the elderly maiden, whose charms are on the wane. had the good sense not to 
s he is falling over. get angry. The most sin- 
He gives up the lantern, and pulls off the harness to hang | gular fact of all is that he adores his young wife, who 
itup. The straps. dangle down and get under his feet and | makes an excellent housekeeper. 
trip him, and the impatient animal suddenly bolts into the ———#++0++4—____—. 
before it is fully undressed. Then there is another , = 
search for the lantern, and during it he raps his head Just Fit Him. 


t a beam, and the blow is so violent that it stirs u A country minister of “limited capacity” recen - 
every one of his ideas, including the one which tells him | yjaq for alaane aa wife a widow of phi Senorita: 
that the lantern was taken into the house last night to be} an ardent servant of Mammon, a former neighbor asked 
cleaned. He stumbles back over the frozen clods and into | him if he did not do well by the second marriage. 
the house, where the bright light and warm air render him “Oh, yes, indeed,” he said, with animation; and then, as 
ree gloomy and morose. He vouchsafes no information | an expression of reverent awe stole into his face, he added, 
to the appropriate query from his wife if it is cold out, but | “and, what is ver remarkable, the clothes of my wife’s 
darkly hints of impending retribution to whoever doesn’t first husband just fit me.” 
quit fooling with that ders. and then stalks back to the RPS) FAR: Cl 
stable. And here for the next fifteen minutes he employs : : 
himself in arranging the bedding, mixing the feed, and| ag A Georgia bridegroom, who did not make his ap- 

ndering on the advantage he has over his neighbors in| pearance in time for his wedding, was found asleep wi 
ving a horse and carriage of his own, to go where he | fifteen cents in his pocket, waiting for the inflation of the 
pleases, and come when he —it is dark. i currency. 
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A Moving Incident. 

When a boy is in haste to go } 

somewhere on his own account is ; 
\ 


Ue =_— 
Nit | 


i |! he 
A 
Basse 


not exactly the time to send him 


certain fond mother thought differ- 
ent. She wanted her boy to carry 


thought he ought to be out doors 
tickling the carman’s horse. 

But he took the things. 

He put a mirror under one arm 
and a clock under the other. Then 
he took a chair in each hand, and 
hung a een of dishes around his 
neck, and filled his pockets with 
tumblers, and started for the stairs. 

Just as he was about to com- 
mence his descent, the mirror 
slipped, and in his endeavor to re- 
recover it he lost his balance, and 
went shooting down to the next 
floor, accompanied by all those ar- 
ticles, and making an earthquake 
at every bound. 

_Coming up the stairs at the same 
time was the carman. He saw the 
danger, and had sufficient presence 
of mind to shout: 

“He, yout go back!” 

But the boy did not hear him ap- 
parently, for he kept right on, and 
by the carman, leaving that unfor- 
tunate man to follow on his head. 

The cries and crash brought the 
rest of the family to the rescue, and the disconsolate 
youth was saturated with arnica and tears, contrary to the 
advice of the carman, who suggested that he be driven 
into the earth with a mallet. 


— >i o> _______ 
How She Did It. 


“Why, Bridget,” said a lady, who wished to rally her 
servant girl, for the amusement of the company, upon the 
fantastic ornamentation of a huge meat pie, “did you do 
this? You’re quite an artist. Pray, how dia you do it?” 

‘Indeed, mum, it was myself that did it,” replied Brid- 
get; “isn’tit purty? I did it with your false teeth, mum.” 


———++0++~<—_____ 
His Night. 


A young man sent his girl a box of grapes one after- 
noon Jately, and the next day a fellow met him on the 
street, and said: 3 

“Those grapes were jolly good last night. Send some up 
every Wednesday evening; that’s my night, you know.” 


Irst of them? 


An Uncle. ' ~~ rw 
, Those little brothers— £ 
\ v) x" y | will we never hear the rT ra, 


the 
“You’re a 


and-by.” 
—_—O 
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_1. Brown, who has been cautioned by his 
wife against taking off his new hat, attempts a 
recognition of some ladies, with fatal results. 


On the consummation 
of a recent marriage in a 
Greenpoint family, a vis- 
itor unwisely observed to 
oungest: 


law now, Tommy.” 
“Yes,” said 
uffing out his cheeks of- 
ensively; “but ma says 
I will be an uncle by- 


aa- A man stopping 


All About a Hat 


\ A Grave Mixture. 


its 


and his wives were all buried ina 
certain graveyard. 

It became necessary to remove 
the remains of the dear departed 
to another cemetery. 

Church undertook the work him- 
self, but, in carrying the sainted 
dead out in a furniture car, the 
bones unfortunately got mixed, and 
when re-interment begun even 
Church himself was unable to tell 
which was Emily and which was 
Hannah, 

After doing the best he could, he 
had the four graves closed. 

Being a strictly accurate man, he 
felt that it would be wrong to use 
the old headstone when he was not 
at all certain that Hannah’s dust 
might not all be under her tomb- 
stone. 

So, in order to be pa he had 
a new set made with such inserip- 
tions as these: 

‘Here lies Hannah Church (and 

robably part of Emily), who was 

rn,” ete 

“Sacred to the memory of Mary 
Church (who seems to be mixed 
with Matilda), who was born,” ete. 

He wound the whole thing up 
with the following appropriate 
lines: _ 

“Stranger, pause and drop a tear, 

For Emily Church lies buried here, 

Mingled in some perplexing manner 

With Mary, Matilda and probably Hannah.” 


A Startling Announcement. 


The Dallas (Texas) News, driven to desperation, appeals 
to the citizens of that place as follows: 
If 


You don’t 

Get a fire-engine, 

Business men of Dallas, 

The first thing you know 

There will be a fire, which will 

Burn up about half the town, and set it back about five 


years. 


eS en a 


aa In a letter toa friend, a young lady states that she 
is not engaged, but that she sees a cloud above the horizon 
about as large asa man’s hand. 


~ 


brother-in- 


ommy, 


Church was married four times, 


his paper, wrote to the 
editor: “1 think folks 
ottent to spend ther 
munny for papers, my 
dadda didn’t and every- 
body sed he was the in- 
telligentest man in the 
country and had the 
smartest family of boiz 
that ever dugged taters.” 


x" j aa How to get along 
_ 2. Brown, Jones and Smith, intimate cro- well—Dig it as deep as 
“1 nies, exhibit an active but unavailing sympathy. possible. 


3. Palpitatingly Jones awaits a favorable 
opportunity to capture Brown’s hat. 


_ 
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be sure.” 
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sir.” 
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\ \ | I asked the turnpike man. 
i : 
) “Why, for my horse, to 


“Your horse, sir! What 
horse? There is no horse, 


“No horse? Bless me!” 


Ail About a Hat. | 


' ‘ Absent-Minded. 


They tell about Judge 
Brown, a particularly ab- 
_sent-minded man, that he 
went jogging alorg the 
road until he came to a 
turnpike gate. 
\ “What is to pay?” 


or what?” 


said he, suddenly looking 
down between his legs, “‘T 
thought I was on horse- 


back.” 


Moses?” 
“Yes, sir,” 
bright little 


Seen Ne ca) AI Te 


4. Vain hope. It eludes the grasp of the was the only man who 
valiant rescuer, eke aresting-place under broke all the Command- 


the wheels of a truc 
The Latest Matrimonial Speculation. 


A romantic yarn is told of a well-dressed youn man, 
who appeared ata Vermont hotel recently an 
self very Pe ular. 

He swelled around rather flashily for a few days, when a 
pretty young lady, who seemed to be alone in the world, 
made her ee penT ene at the same tavern, and set the 
hearts of all the 1mpressible youngsters thereabouts in a 
great flutter. , 

Her charms were canvassed very fully by a coterie of 

oung men at the i ee ab among whom was the 
Hashing individual we have referred to, and he especially 
became very warm in her saree i 

Finally he wound up a glowing gulogy with the assertion 
that he would marry her if she would have him, and of- 
fered to make a substantial wager that he possessed the 
courage to propose to her on the spot, and have the mar- 
riage ceremony immediately performed. 

e bet was accepted, as was also the proposal of mar- 
riage, which was promptly made by the well-dressed 
young man. ; 

A parson was called in, and the twain were made one in 


. short order. 


As soon as the happy bridegroom received from his 
friends the sum wagered, he departed with his blushing 
bride on the wedding tour. ay 

d now s2me one is mean enough to circulate the insin- 
uation that the young couple had already been man and 


wife for a year, 
a pe 


An Intelligent Female. 


One of the most ludicrous incidents possible occurred in 
a Boston auction salesroom recently where a mammoth 
: eae of Adam and Eve and Cain and Abel was on ex- 
ition. 
An Irishman asked a bystander : 
“Who is it there?” 
“Adam and Eve and their two children,” the gentleman 
answered. , 
_ A young lady standing by said sotto voce to her compan- 


on: 
“Why, I didn’t know they had any children.” 
eal a 


Taik Notiss. 


A residence in Indianapolis has the following conspicu- | 
ously posted up in front: 
“NO younGE man ALLOWED 
TO come and COURTE my 


DARTER UNLESS 
he has $250.00 to PAY DOWN 
on &@ HOUSE and Lor 
balance in 12 & 13 yeares 

for sain by me, WITHIN,” 


nO 


Broke Them All. 


“Now,” asked a Sunday- 
school teacher, “can any 
of you tell me anything 
remarkable in the life of 


ments at once.” 


answered a 
urchin; “he 


Rotten Eggs. 


Not many miles from W—, there lives an old deacon 


made him-} who has a son named Joe—a young man addicted to in- 


temperate habits. The old fellow also loves his tod, and 
keeps a jug of spirits concealed in his barn, where he goes 
to slake his thirst and take his wee drop on the sly. 

Joe, having discovered the hiding-place, would await 
favorable opportunities, and proceed to the barn and help 
himself. 

The old_man at last grew suspicious, and one evening 
observed Joe stealing his whisky. 

He kept quiet about the matter, but he resolved that 
“he’d fix him.” 

On a certain evening, as Joe was going sparking, he took 
unusual pains in dressing himself, and, his coat being 
torn, he put on dad’s. 

Previous to starting he thought he would go round and 
get a drink to keep up his courage. 

He proceeded to the barn, took up the jug quietly, and 
commenced drinking, when “pop” went a lot of rotten 
eggs smashing on his back. 

he more Joe drank the faster flew the eggs. 
_ Joe waited until he had drank his fill, when he put the 
jug down, turned round, and coolly said: 

“Gosh, dad, I guess yer sp’ilt yer coat.’ 

The old man didn’t throw any more eggs. 

————+40@)+<______ 


A Wife the Best Companion. 


A writer says that “what the true man most wants of a 
wite is her companionship, her sympathy, her courage 
and love.” 

He is right. 

The true man wants his wife’s companionship when he 
faye to get up in the night to see what that noise is in the 
cellar. 

Her courage is eminently valuable in the genera] neigh- 
Stent debates over the possession of some domestic 
article. 

; ae love is absolutely indispensable whenever he gets in 

ate. 

But her sympathy! Well, any one who has ever picked 

up the wrong stove-lid with his bare hand can estimate the 

value of that, . 
1 


ae In an editorial on the horse disease, the Congrega- 
tionalist suggested that it might be well to sit at the feet.of 
a horse and learn humility. Justso. Sit down at the hind 
feet of a mule, and if he don’t humiliate you, pull his tail 
and tickle the inside of it with a stable-fork. 


e@- Did our lady readers ever hear their young lady 
acquaintances ask each other, ‘‘What's your politics?” and 
then giggle? The question has a hidden meaning. For 
explanation, apply to the first lady you know who wears a 


| large bustle. 
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“It ain’t no use to tell you any more. When 
them fellers got done larnin’ me that game I didn’t 
aetil peer, soe ms ns Sora ie stairs. I 
shouldn’t wonder i (ore) a little wild, for 
the judge closed the hox, he said: er 

“*We have had a pleasant evenin’, squire. You’H 
find the kurnel waitin’ for you on the steps, an’ 
he'll give you your money back.’ 

4h ain’t never laid my eyes on the kurnel since, 
an’ when I do thar’s got to be a case for the kur- 
riner—you mind my words. I seed Rufe Lester 
next day—you know Rufe; he’s in the Legislature 
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UNCLE Jor.— “Well, my man, so you'd like to be pul to some 


trade, eh?” 
JOHNNY.—“ Yes, uncle.”’ 
UNCLE JOE.~ “And what trade would you like, eh 2” 
JOHNNY.—‘‘ Please, uncle, I should 


business.” ; t 
Skinned Alive 


“You see,” said the squire, in a confidential tone, “it wuz 
sorter this way. Last Chuseday wuz a week ago, I sailed 
down from Gwinnett to Atlanty with seven bags of cotton. 
Arter I sold ‘em, I kinder loated ’round lookin’ at things in 
general, an’ feelin’ jest as happy as you please, when who 
Should I run agin but Kurnel Blasengame. Me an’ the 
kurnel used to be boys together, an’ we wuz as thick as 
five kittens in a rag-basket. We drunk outen the same 
goad, an’ we got the lint snatched outen us by the same 
bandy-legged school-teacher. I wuz gittin’ as lonesome 
as a rain crow afore I struck up with the kurnel, an’ I wuz 
glad to see him—durned glad. We knocked round town 
right smartually, an’ the kurnel interjuced me to a whole 
raft of fellers—mighty nice boys they wuz, too. Arter 
supper the kurnel says: 

“ ‘Skaggs,’ says he, ‘le’s go to my room, whar we kin 
ik over ole times sorter comfortable an’ ondisturbed 

e. 

**“Greeable,’ says I; an’ we walked a squar’ or so, an’ 
turned into an arte an’ walked up a narrer pa’r of sta’rs. 
The kurnel gin a little rap at a green door, an’ a slick- 
lookin’ merlatter popped out an’ axed usin. He wuz the 
durndest perlitest nigger you ever seen. He jest got up 
an’ spun around like a tomeat with her tail afire. 

“The room wuz as fine as a fiddle, an’ full of picturs an’ 
sofys, an’ the cheers wuz as soft as lam’s wool, an’ I 
thought to meself that the kurnel wuz a lugzuriant cuss. 

“Thar wuz a lot of mighty nice fellers scattered round, 
a laffin’ an’ a talkin’ quite sociable like. Aperient, the kur- 
nel wuzent much sot back, for he sorter laffed to himself, 
an’ then he says: 

“ “Boys, says he, ‘I fetched up a fren’. Judge High- 
tower, this is Squire Skaggs, of Gwinnett. Major Briggs, 
Squire erydiet an’ so on all round. 

‘Then the kurnel turns to me an’ says: 

“ ‘Really, I wuzent expectin’ company, Skaggs; but the 
members of the Young Men’s Christian Sociashun make 
my room their headquarters.’ 

‘Lups and says I wuz ay ae glad to meet the boys. I 
used to be a Premative Baptis’ meself afore I got to 
cussin’ the Yankees, an’ I have always had a sorter hank- 
erin’ arter folks. They all laffed an’ shook hands over 
ag’in, an’ we sot there a smokin’ and a chawin’ just as 
mutual as you please. I disremember how it come up, but 
presently Major Briggs gits up an’ says: 

**Kurnel, what about that new parlor game you got out 
the other day?’ 

“ ‘Oh,’ says the kurnel, lookin’ sorter sheepish, 
a humbug. I can’t make head nor tail outen it.’ 

“Pll bet I kin manage it,’ says Judge Hightower, quite 
animated like. 

“Till show you how, judge, with pleasure,’ says the 
kurnel. 

“An’ then he went to a table, unlocked a box, an’ took 
out a deck of keerds, an’ a whole lot of little what-you- 
may-call-’ems, similarly to horn buttons, some white an’ 
some red.” : i 

Squire Skaggs paused, and supplied his tireless jaws 
with a fresh guid of tobacco. 


1 like to come into your shop. 
Mother says I ain’t up to much, and that any fool can learn your 


‘that was | 


now; but I used to give him popcorn when he wuz- 
ent so high—I seed Rufe, an’ he sed I wuz took in 
by the Pharoah men. Took in ain’t no name for it. 
eee if I didn’t go to the bottom an’ git skinned 
alive.’’ 


oe 


A Warm Dose. 


A Danbury man is the unenvied owner of a dog 
that is a terror to the neighbors, purely by its 
snapping and snarling propensities. 

He snaps at everybody, and knows a little some- 
thing of the flavor of everybody up that way. 

It is estimated that he has cloth enough in him to 
make a pair of pene nn for every man and boy 
on Long Island Sound. 

The other day a youth loaded up the end of a 
stick witha mixture compounded with horse-radish 
and cayenne pepper, and commenced shaking it 
through the fence at the cur. 

The cur flew up and caught the bait savagely, 
and the boy drew the stick away so sharply that it 
left all the contents in the animal’s mouth, and the 
dog chewed away on it in awful exultation for an instant. 
Then it commenced to stare, and then spit, and howl, and 
weep, and paw, and roll over, and finally run under the 
barn, where it remained two days in the most religious 
seclusion. 

Now, when anybody pokes a stick through the fence, 
that dog don’t step up. It merely looks over, as much as 
to say, ‘No seasoning in mine, if you please." 


eget aap A Aa ee 
A Boy Wanted. 


Some men have very peculiar tastes. In ono of the daily 
papers recently we found the following advertisement: 

“Wanted—a boy to sand-paper.” 

Now, why did that man yearn for a chance to sand-paper 
a boy? If he must sand-paper something, why couldn’t 
he be satisfied to rub a post, or his aunt, or even the top 
of his own head? Hows 

There is something morbid in this insatiable longing for 
a boy to polish off, and it seems to us some check ought to 
be put on the man. Suppose he could not get enough boys 
to satisfy him, and should go around at nights breaking 
into orphan asylums and seminaries, sand-papering inno- 
cent children while 
they are asleep, so 
that they will wake 
up in the morning 
with half their cuticle 
rubbed off? 

It is too horrible to 
be considered calmly. 

Let us have this in- 
sidious sand-paperer 
drowned or poisoned. 


~-——O 


Meekness 


“Who was the 
meekest man, my 
son?” said the super- 
intendent of a_boy’s 
Bible class in a Green- 
point church. 

“Moses, sir.” 

“Very well, my 
boy; and who was 
the meekest woman?” 

“Please, sir, there 
never was no meekest 
woman.” 


--—-—0O 


aa- A tailless calf 
was born in Warren 
County, Indiana, re- 
cently, who is enjoy- care o 
ing life now—but wait to me, 
until fly-time. home.” 


UNITED WE STAND. 
SLOPER (after a convivial 
arty).—“Leave you, A? 
eave you in a condition not to take 
4 ear Never! Hold on 
r boysh, an’ I’ see you 
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“Cording” a Bedstead. 


It is a little singular why your wife’s 
mother will persist in sleeping on a cord 
bedstead. But she does. You don’t think 
so much of this until youare called upon 
to put it up, which event generally takes 
place in the evening. p 

The bedstead has been cleaned in the 
afternoon, and, having been soaked 
through with hot water, is now ready 
for putting up. 

Your wife holds the lamp and takes 
charge of the conversation. The rope 
has been under water several times in 
the course of the cleaning, and, having 
swollen to a diameter ; ghee than the 
holes in the rails, has also got into a fit 
of coiling up into mysterious and very 
intricate forms. You at first wonder at 
this, but pretty soon wonder ceases to be 
a virtue, and then you scold. 

The thread which has been wound 
around the end of the rope to facilitate 
its introduction in the holes has come off, 
and you have to roll it up again. Then, 
after you have pulled it through eight 
holes, your wife makes the discovery 
that you have started wrong. The way 
that rope comes out of those holes again 
makes your wife get closer to the door. 

Then you try again, and get it tangled 
in your legs. 

y this time you notice that this is the 
smallest bedroom in the house, and you 
call the attention of your wife to the fact 
by observing: 

“Why on earth don’t you open the 
door? Do you want to smother me?” 

She opens the door and you start again, 
and she helps you with the lamp. First, 


then she moves it so the heat comes up 
from the chimney and scorches your 
nose. Just as you need it the most you 
lose sight of it entirely, and, turning 
around, find her examining the wall to 
see how that man has put on the white- 
wash. This excites you, and brin’s out 
the perspiration in greater profusion, side. 
and you declare you will kick the bed- SECOND OLD 
stead out doors if she doesn’t come you, youd hardly 


she puts it on the wrong side of the rail, ul i} 
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FIRST OLp Party.—“Oh, my teeth are very bad—can’t eat at all on one 


Party.—‘Ah! Well, mine’s very good grinders. Lor’ bless 
believe it, I haven’t got a decayed tooth in my head, except two 


around with that light. Then she comes as J had took out more’n a year ago.” 


around. ; ’ 

Finally the cord is laid all right, and you proceed to exe- | 
cute the very delicate job of tightening it. The lower ropes 
are first walked over. This is done by stepping on the first 
one and sinking it down, hanging to the Head: boars with 
the clutch of death. Then you step with the other foot on 
the next line, spring that down, lose your balance, grab for 
the head-board, miss it, and come downin a heap. This is 
repeated more or less times across the length of the bed, | 
the only variety being the new places you bruise. 

The pecs are tightened in another way, and you now 
proceed to that. You first put one foot on each rail, which 
spreads you some, and as you doit the frightful thought 
strikes you that if one of these feet should slip over, noth- 
ing on earth would prevent you from being split through 
to the chin. 

Then you pull up the first rope until your eyes seem to 
be on the point of rolling out of their sockets, and the 
plood in your veins fairly groans, and, on being convinced 
that you can’t pull it any further without crippling your- 
self for life, you catch hold of the next rope ane draw that 
up, and grunt. Then you move along to the next, and pull 
that up, and grunt again. 

Just as you have got to the middle and commence to 
think that you are about through, even if your joints will 
never again set as they did before, you some way or other 
miss the connection, and find that you have got to go back 
and do it all over. 

Here you pause for a few minutes of oracular refresh- 
ment, and then slowly and carefully work your way back. 
You don’t jump down and walk back, because you are 
afraid to spread out in that way again. You sort of 
waddle back, working the way inch by inch, and with con- 
summate patience. A man thus stretched across the bed-} 
stead never becomes so excited as to lose his presence of | 
mind. It would be instant death if he did. 

Then he goes over it again, waddling and pulling, groan- 
ing and grunting, while his wife moves around with the 
lamp, and tells him to take it easy, and not scratch the 
bedstead any more than he can nag and that she can’t tell 
which creaks the most, he or the bedstead. And after he 

ts through she has the audacity to ask him to bring in 

e feather beds. 4 


In the dead of night that man will steal up to that room, 
and look at that bedstead and swear. 
HO + 


Who Did It? 


At a recent trial the counsel for the prosecution, after 
severely cross-examining a witness, suddenly put on a 
look of severity, and exclaimed: 

“Now, sir, was not an effort made to induce you to tell a 
different story?” 

“A different story from what I have told, do you mean?” 

“That’s what I mean.” é 

“Yes, sir; several persons have tried to get me to tella 
different story from the one I have told you, but they 
couldn’t.” 

“Now, sir, upon your oath, I wish to know who those 
persons are.” 

“Well, you’ve tried about as hard as any of them.” 

He was questioned no further on that point. 


The Father of Lies. 


The young hopeful of a Washington family, whose sister 
Eliza is a shining belle in society, was allowed a seat near 
one of the distinguished guests at a party given by his 
father recently, and in the midst of the merriment he 
startled the company by propounding the following 
conundrum : 

‘Why is father like the devil?” 

A painful pause ensued, and, as no one ventured to an- 
swer, he shouted out: 

‘Because he is the father of Lize.” 

Probably no boy in the country was ever put to bed 
quicker than he on that occasion. 


——— +410 + ——___ 


nar Recently a young man in Worcester began using 
the “Golden Mustache and Whisker Forcer,”’ and the fam- 
ily physician has at length concluded that a portion of the 
upper lip may be restored, though the owner will never be 
a marked ornament of society, : 
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ae 1. Brown consults carman as to costs of 
: moving household effects on the first of May, 
4 and is astonished at the figures. 


t 


iss Gloomy Flats. 


ing past a house on a retired street recently 


young lady acquaintance in a bay window, tak 


* ofthe balmy air. 


“You look,” said the gloomiest of the poetical twain, 


“like Mariana in the moated grange.” 


“and I am like her,” she replied, “for I am looking 


athwart the gloomy flats.” 


They only said their lives were weary, etc., 


sadly along, : 
Baie ir 7 —> 01+ ___ 


His Meaning. 


“You say,” said a judge to a witness, “that the plaintiff 
resorted to an ingenious use of circumstantial evidence. 


State exactly what you mean.” 


ee 


pe he lied 


| 
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—  ———s«- 3, Accordingly, Bridget was intrusted with 
the clock, re 


Two idealistic youths, immersed in sentimental thoughts, 
and sicklied o’er with the pale cast of poetry, were walk- 
and espied a 
ing draughts 


y ell,” replied the witness, ““my exact meaning is that 
ied. 


Brown's Moving Experience. 


A Roarer. 


An Illinois editor, de- 
scribing an Aurora Bo- 
realis, said the other 
day: 

“Here we lean over the 
very verge of the intin- 
ite, longing to grasp its 
mysteries—lost in the 
profoundities of im- 
mensity.” 

We should say a fellow 
who goes leaning over 
the verge of the infinite 
grasping at the skirts of 
of an Aurora, is very 
likely indeed to be lost in 
the profoundities of im- 
mensity—if some kind 
and muscular friend be- 


hind hasn’t got a good, 

firm grip of his ankles. 
—_——_(C. - 
Growing. 


‘Papa, are you grow- 
ing still?” asked a young 
hopeful. 

“No, dear; what makes 
you think so?” 

“Because the top of 
your head is. coming 
through your hair.” 
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2. On consulting with Mrs. B., she pro- 
nounces it a swindle, and suggests that the ser- 
vants and children may be pressed into service, 


No More Babies. 


A lady called at the house of Mrs. Smiley recently, and 
in the course of conversation remarked : 

“T have some sad news for you, my dear.” 

“What is it?” ‘ 


“Your doctor died this morning.” 


Little Jimmy, nine years old, and the eldest of six chil- 


dren, hearing the remark, ]ooked up into his mother’s face 


and exclaimed: 


“Then we shan’t have any more babies, shall we, ma?’ 


and passed 


That boy was immediately hustled out. 


. Geographical. 


A bald-headed friend, of a heavy, phlegmatic ftempera- 


“Tom, wh 


Sweet Fingers 


Barbers should fre- 
quently wash their 
hands. A stranger, 
whose nose had been 
gripped for the eighth 
time by the offensive 
fingers of his tonsorial 
artist, blew the soap from 
his mouth, and suddenly 
inquired: 4 

“Was the body identi- 
fied?” 

“What body?” asked 
the startled shaver. 

“What body?” repeat- 
ed the stranger, in sur- 
prise. “Why, haven’t 
you been on a coroner’s 
jury?” 

——$——$ $a 


All Flesh is Grass 


A city editor, speaking 
of a fat rural cotempo- 
rary, said: 

“Tf all flesh is grass, 
then he must be a load 
of hay.” : 

“T expect TY am,” said 
the obese farmer-editor, 
“from the way the asses 
are nibbling at me.” 


“Too much f , 
“Because it is a white bear place.” 


ment, was accosted on the street by a waggish acquaint- 
ance with the inquiry: J 


is your head like Alaska?”’ 
for me, Zack; I give it up.” 


| 
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4. While Tommy followed with the looking- 
glass. 
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A Modest Couple. 


A modest young lady, 
at the dinner-table, whis- 
pered to the waiter: 

“T want some roast 
chicken, and prefer that 
Batt which ought to be 

ressed in drawers,” 

A young Man over- 
hearing her, quickly 
said: 

“Waiter, I will take 
that part which ought to 
wear the bustle.” 

The young lady faint- 
ed, and was carried out 
on a salver. 
fa) 


His Wife. 


A self-possessed young 
man called at a house in 
Atlanta, Ga. a short 
time since, and asked to 
see his wife. 

“She is not here,” re- 
lied the mistress of the 
ouse. ‘‘ There is none 

here but the members of 


Brown's Moving Experience. 


5. And John brought up the rear with a 
feather bed, which caused a great deal of con- 
fusion. 


Worse Than the Disease. 


The editor.of a Western paper was not long since pre- 
sented with a sample of somebody’s “Patent Deoder Com- 
pound and Instantaneous Small-Pox Disinfectant,” with a 
request to notice. 

e noticed it the moment he smelt it, and thus relates 
the result on taking it home: ‘ 5 

Didn’t wish to terrify the family by the ostentatious dis- 
play of small-pox precautions >f an extraordinary nature, 
so we took our patent deodorizer home secretly and con- 
cealed under our coat. 5 

Terrible commotion in street car. The windows were 
thrown up hastily, handkerchiefs applied furiously to 
noses, and a general application of camphor gum, of which 
each one had a full supply. 

Profane fellows swore at the Board of Health for not 
cleaning the streets. One was sure it was the gutters. 
Another thought it was the air. A toper, half drunk, gave 
it as his opinion that it was “in the (hic) war-rer.” 

“T’ll tell you what it is in,” said a gloomy man, eying us 
suspiciously. } : ; 

“What?” the passengers shrieked with one voice. 

“Tt’s in the car.” 1 

With a wild yell they jumped. up at once and tumbled 
out, leaving us all alone, and the “monarch of all” we 
deodorized. j ‘ 

Got into the house unperceived, and deposited the dis- 
infectant in the cellar. Then hurried back to the office. 

There was a good deal of it about our clothes—so much 
so that one or two who owed us borrowed money avoided 
us altogether. } 

Felt emotions in the regions of the stomach that were 
disagreeably suggestive. Got a little alarmed, and con- 
cluded to deodorize the disinfectant, which we did witha 
glass of brandy. Felt a little better ourself, but began to 
feel alarmed about the effects of the disinfecting com- 
pound upon the family. 

Hurried home. Found the house shut up, and nobody 
in. Terrible smell about the house. Neighbors all ter- 
rified. Asked one of them where my family was. He said 
they had gone down to the bone-boiling district to get out 
of the smell. 

Opened the door, but had to close it again, the smell was 
so bad. Went around to the back yard, and saw the rats 
leaving in great precipitation. 

A neighbor suggested that a candle be lowered down the 
chimney, to test the foulness of the air before the house 
was opened. 

Saloons in the neighborhood doing an immense business 
in the sale of brandy and whisky. 

A countryman with a wagon load of ‘‘garden sass” was 
mobbed and driven back. ‘ 

Arrival of a policeman, who arrests us for keeping a} 
nuisance on the premises and disturbing the peace. Ex- | 
planation made, and we are paroled until the house can be 


opened. 


my own family.’ 
*Well,” replied he, “it 
is one of them I want to 
see. I married your old- 
est daughter last night.” 


6. While the carman deposited the remain 
der of the furniture at the front door in @ very 
shaky condition. 


Burnt some pitch on the front door-step, and wer : 
cee to go in to throw ae the iadoua’ re 
T Fae _ Neighbors said they ie the the small-pox. 
e disinfectant is nearly abolished now, and the family- 
are back again in their usual good health. i 
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How Chew was Bled. 


Chew had no faith in the weather man at Washington 
and having seen in an old magazine that leeches, kept in a 
jar of water, will always foretell a coming storm by rising 
on the surface and wriggling violently, Chew purchased 
dozen and put them in a preserve jar. 

_ He did not mention the fact to Mrs. Chew, and she, see— 
ing a lot of worms in the bottle, emptied it into the bath- 
tub, while she washed the jar and put it away. 

aoa evening herons a bath. 

_)¥ bile reposing in the tub he thought he felt something- 
bite his left leg. Then there was a sharp pain in his ight 
then his elbow began to sting, and presently he jumped: 
fr om the tub in alarm, while those twelve leeehes kept. 
boring for a better hold, and continued to relieve Chew of 
blood with an animation and earnestness which impressed 
him with the idea that famine had been their portion for 
several years. 

When the leeches came off, Chew spoke to his wife kindly 
but firmly, and intimated that the next time she interfered 
nny. of ne vPap eta Sree cats he would lift 

air out of her head if he had to employ: ~ 
dredge to do it for him. Pay Cee 


SEERA anna: Lae Caeeeeee 
Sticking Out Behind. 


_ A young lady teacher in a Sunday-school in a neighbor 
ing town caught a boy smiling one Sunday. Said she: 
‘What are you smiling at, Johnny?” 
‘Nothin’, mum,” was the answer. 
“T know better,” said the teacher, severely. “Now tell 
me what it is.’’ 
Johnny looked frightened as he stutteringly said : 
“T_I_s-s-see yer n-n-newspapers s-stickin’ out behind, 
mum. 
The teacher sat down suddenly and arranged things. 


et Eee a 


na You can tell those people who have hueckwheat cakes: 
for breakfast by the thoughtful expression on their coun— 
tenances when scratching themselves. 


ys 


na- A man at Dayton had his nose broken by a railroaé~ 


accident, and fifty-six dollars is all the damages he coul@ 
recover. It couldn’t have been much of a nose. 


kar When a woman gets a letter she carries it in her 
hand, but a couple of pounds of sausage she manages to 
squeeze into her pocket. ae 


_ ~This was teo much, and the answer, not couched in the 
' most*amiable tones, camé@‘forth: 
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“But you must have a few beans,’’ 


persisted the waiter. : 


PH 


going to eat dis dinner, you or me?— 

at’s vat I’m drying to find oud.” — 
“Oh, very well,’ responded the 

waiter, “if you can’t speak civilly I 

shall not wait upon you.” 

)» Up jumped the irate Dutchman te 


and related his grievances, but was 
NS gsgrant pacified on being told that 
he waiter should be promptly dis- 
charged, and told him to go up stairs 
and get his dinner, while he in the 
Beaune was going to take a short 
ride. 


the boys had again locked the door, 
and he was wild. 

SS is Seizing his hat, he again rushed out 
/ F $ DEBE — — \/ to make amore thorough search for 

= / x! something to eat, but with no better 
result than before. 
Gi S= > SS sea tN to poring ee too soon, 
= r)\ Spoor Jake waited until near supper- 
_————— \ prowl when he again returned to the 
hotel, and, seating himself in a cor- 
ner, not a civil word could anybody 
get out of him. | 

In a short time supper was an- 
nounced, and Jake was one of the first 
at the table. 

Prompt to his cue, the irrepressible 
waiter again went for him, but before 
he could ask him his order, Jake 
broke out: ’ 

“Yaas, you_may pring me some of 
dem peans. You vas right dis morn- 
ing ven you say I moost eat peans. 
You may pring me some of dem 
peans, young man—pring dem righd 


? 


A — == —$—————, avay. 
7 a j And for the first and probably the 
AN ARTLESS INQ Y. last time in his life Jake was com- 
$ Miss Smuper.— ‘Still painting, Mr. Okie?” pelled to eat beans. ; : 
OxtE.—“Oh, yes; hard at work on my last thing, ‘The Deluge.’ ” Not having ate anything since the 
night before, he managed to stow 


Miss Smuper.—‘ ‘Is it—er—to be life-size, sir?’ { 
away several plates before his appe- 
He “Didn’t Like Beans ” tite was appeased. But can the eee and. did. 
Yee r e nex . 
__ About a year ago a theatrical troupe was started from suffer, when the company e why 
Boston to make a short season through the principal —_—> 40+ —__ 
towns of the East. In the company was the leader of the What He Said. 


orchestra (Jake Tannerbaum), a gentleman of fine musical | f ; 
abilities, of decidedly Tutonic extraction, who liked his| Upon the trial of a suit for divorce one of the witnesses 
beer and cheese, but he had a mortal horror of our Yankee | was asked whether he had spoken to any of the jury since 
dish, pork and beans. the trial commenced. tis 3 

Among the Recs they visited was the famous “brick| “Yes, sir; 1 spoke to Mr. ——,” pointing to a juryman 
and herring” town of Taunton, where our favorite dish is | with a face covered with mellow rum-blossoms. 
always to be found on Sunday. The boys in the troupe, “What did you say to him?” ee. 
aware of Jake’s peculiar aversion, resolved to have a little| Witness appeared reluctant to tell. The attorney insist- 
fun at his expense, and accordingly “put up a job” on him. | ed upon the answer. i 

The landlord was let into the secret, the waiter feed, and| _ “Well,” said the witness, ‘I told him that he had a pretty 
the fun commenced on Jake’s appearance at the breakfast- | face to sit on a jury to decide whether a man was a habit- 
Sable, where he was politely asked by the waiter: ual drunkard or not.” 

“Will you have a few beans for breakfast?’ ——_> +++ —_—— 

Was He Sick? 


“No,” was the emphatic reply; ‘I dond vonts no peans.” 
“Oh,” said the waiter, ‘“you must eat beans; everybody 

Going to Cape May recently, we saw a young man lean- 
ing over the railing of the upper deck, and with consider- 


eats beans on Sunday.” 
With a look of extreme disgust, Jake replied: 
“I tole you I von’t eat peans. Vat’s de madder? are you | able violence giving to the winds and the sea the contents 
crazy? Gif me some sdeak und fried perdaders.” of his Oomacke f y 
“Very woll,” said the waiter; “but you will have to wait| Just at this juncture one of the boat officials, walking 
till it is cooked.” briskly by, asked, in a patronizing manner: 
And wait he did for about fifteen minutes, when, histem-| “Sick, sir?” 4 3 eae 
er getting the best of him, he left the table tosee the| “You don’t suppose I’m doing this for fun, do you?” said 
fandiord and state his grievances. No sooner was he out | the poor fellow, indignantly, as soon as he cou. d recover 
of the dining-room than the door was locked, and Jake, | his breath. 
- not finding the landlord, was compelled to go without his 
breakfast. 
Resolved not to be cheated out of his meal, he put on his 
hat and went in search of a lager-beer saloon, where he 
could get his favorite bologna and beer. But alas for poor 
Jake, the Sunday law was in force, and nothing was to be 
had, so he had to wait till noon to satisfy his appetite, 
which was never poor. 
Well, the dinner-bell sounded, and up went our hero, 
who, as before, was met by our faithful waiter, who again 
approached him, and smilingly said: 
“naar Mr. T., will you have a few beans to si 
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A Dangerous Case. 


“Got any medicine?” asked a boy, entering a Philadelphia 
drug store recently. 1h SSD 

“Yes, lots of it—what do you want? inquired the clerk. 

“Oh, it don’t make any difference, so it’s something 
lively. Dad’s fearfully bad.” 

“What ails him?” asked the clerk. 

“He’s run down awful. He just sits around the stove all 


day and mopes, and he hasn’t walloped mother since 
? r guess he’s going to die.” 
—_—___+10+4»___ 


sar~ “Wanted a good blind painter. ee oe EK. J. G—,"" 
is the reading of a recent advertisement. 


Christmas. 


“No; 1 tole you two dimes I von’t eat peans.” 


“Mine Got in Himmel! who der’llis — 


again find the landlord, which he did, - 


Back went Jake, only to find that — 


- and, with arms akimbo, defiantly 
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“But there’s no use going to Faneuil Hall Market this 
afternoon, Jed,” suggested one of the bystanders; “all 
‘the fish-stalls are closed.” 

“And besides,” said another, “you most certainly had a 
salmon, so what the devil could you do? What put codfish 
into your head?” 

“It wasn’t a salmon—it was a codfish!” said Jed, excit- 
edly. “D——n it, I went and told my wife I had brought a 
salmon home; she sent right out to have it cooked for 
dinner; the girl came back and said it was a codfish; wife 
said it was a codfish; I went and looked, and by George, 
Sirs, it was a codfish! And my man swore it was just as 
he found it; and there it was; the fellow couldn’t have 
ehanged itif he wanted to.” 

“But we all saw it, and you saw it yourself, and it was a 
salmon,” reiterated the crowd. 

“By George, sirs, there’s the rub!” returned Uncle Jed. 
“T was busy laughing and talking with you fellows, and 
didn’t notice the cheat; and you—ha, ha, 
to keep—you didn’t know a codfish from a salmon!’ 

“Well, if I don’t know a codfish from a salmon,” re- 
sponded one of the party, excitedly, “Id like to see that 
codfish again.” 

Unele Jed whirled round, thrust his arm under the seat, 
and drew out the package. 
played a splendid salmon. 

“There! do you call that a codfish?” ‘Who doesn’t know 
a salmon froma codfish?’ and other similar sallies rung 
in his ears. ; 

- “The d-e-y-i-l!” drawled Uncle Jed, his eyes standing 

out in utter astonishment. 

- Romans, Tll swear it was a codfish when I was at 
ome!” 

This brought a peal of laughter. ; 

“The whole summing up of it is,” said tall Charley 
Griggs, “that you got pretty full in Boston, and on your 
way up, so your wife laid a plan to punish you for it, and 
of course she rung the servants in to help her. Don’t 
blame her, nor blame them—it’s to well played for you to 
be angry at; and this crowd will forgive the suspicions 
you entertained of their general sanity, on the ground of 
consideration for your feelings.” 

Unele Jed stood treat several times, then called them all 
out to reinspect the fish, fortified himself with their ver- 
dict that it was a salmon, and started 
homeward. When he did reach home 
he was wrathy but silent, save tosay 
that he “wanted that salmon cooked, 
and no more fuss about it.” 

Cook soon after sent up word, ask- 
ing “how Mr. Jed wanted that codfish 
cooked?” 

“Tt ain’t a codfish!” roared Jed. 

Cook appeared at head of stairs, 


said: 

“Please, sir, that are a codfish!” 

“Maria, will you go down and show 
that woman the difference between a 
eodfish and a salmon, and tell her 
how to cookit?” This to his wife, 
indignantly. 

Mrs. Jed saw by the cook’s manner 
that it was a codfish, yet she yielded 
prompt obedience to her lord and 
master by accompanying the servant 
to the kitchen. 

Presently she returned with a swish 
of her dress, and plumped herself 
down in her chair. 

“Did you explain the difference?” 
asked Jed, blandly. 

“T explained to her that I supposed 
you were so drunk you didn’t know a 
eodfish from a salmon,” sputtered 
Mrs. Jed, very like .a catewho has ob- 
jections to having the fur stroked up- 
ward. 

“Are you gone crazy?” roared Jed, 
almost purple with rage. “T tell you 
it is a salmon!” 

“Perhaps, sir, you had better wait 
until you get sober enough to see,” 
she pi nage tartly, “and then perhaps 
you aiso may be able to recognize a 
codfish. At all events we don’t want 
codfish for dinner, for you never eat 
it, and none of the rest will, so I have 
told cook to lay it in the iee-box until 
your intellect is clearer.” 

Uncle Jed looked at her in stark as- | 
tonishment—it was very plain that if 
she was in earnest—there was no jok- 
ing phos ed Separates so after a 
moment’s staring, he arose and start- 
ed for the kitchen. 


i i 


ta-tatl—” 


A removal of the wrapper dis- | 


“By the eternal gods of the: 


Modestly he asked for “that codfish.” Cook tossed her 
head angrily. 

“Tt’s in the hice-box, sir.’ 

Uncle Jed procured the fish, walked gravely out of doors, 
sat down on the horse-block, took out his pocket-knife, and 
called Thomas. That individual came to the scratch, 
grinning. 

“I say, Thomas, is this a c-o-d-f-i-3-h?” drawled Jed, 
hin at 

“Lord bless you, it ain’t nothin’ else, sir!” 
that worthy. 

“Well, then, let’s cut it open and see if there ain’t a 
salmon inside of it,’ said Jed; “for I’ll swear it’s a salmon’ 
at Tom Newton’s and a codfish up here.” 

Uncle Jed hacked away, threw the pieces to Thomas, 
and, when he had thoroughly dissected it, rose from his 
seat and went off to bed. 

He was thoroughly sober the next day, but could never 


responded 


ha! it’s too good | account for matters, except on the hypothesis that he had 


mixed his drinks while in Boston, and had a codfish 
palmed off on him for a salmon. 

_His pride in acuteness forbid acknowledging any possi- 
bility of having had the salmon stolen from his buggy 
while he himself was by. 


——— © +++ —_____. 
Will Play It Alone. 


An old maid out in Illinois, whom every man had neg- 
lected or gone back on, on account of the near approach of 
the sere and yellow leaf and numerous anatomical angular- 
ities, has lately fallen heir to seven thousand acres of land; 
and now all the marrying men for miles around think she 
is Just too cunning for anything, and wonder why they 
never thought of marrying her before. 

The old gal says she has stood it so long, that now she 
can play the game out on a lone hand. 


———_ ++ 0+ —______ 


ag Whenever a reporter finds a policeman asleep, he 
considers it a piece of legitimate police snooze, and prints 
it accordingly. 


_ ar People who advertise on fences are advised to mix a 
little spelling along with their paint, 


RI 
Lam 


STUTTERING GENT.—“G-give m-me g-g-gin, gin, gin. ~a—c-co-cock-Cock —a— 


SHARP BARTENDER.—“ Yes, sir; will you have’em all now 2” 
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: i . Domestic Disasters. 
; Hanging a Picture. | es mai 
several »)‘icics, ane one of 


them slips, 10 is wo not 
try to recover it. ' 
An Essex street man 
named Roberts was helping 
his wife prepare the dinner- ; 
table one Sunday, as one of a 
the deacons was to take din- 7S ie 
ner with them. + 


VAN 


Roberts took a plate of = 
steak jin one hand, and the yt! 
coffee-pot in the other, and 


had a dish of peas on the 
arm with the steak. 

The wind blew the dining- 
room door die shut as he 
approached it, and, putting 
out his foot to push it baek, a 
the arm with the peas Ve 
moved out of plumb, and 
that dish commenced to 
slide. 

A cold streak flew up 
Roberts’ spine, and his hair 
began to raise, and he felt a 


= = —— ee. Y sudden sickness at the 
iyi . Se a stomach; but he dodged 
vi 1. I receive the portrait of my dearly beloved | 2. My neighbor Dobbs, removed from ahead to save his peas, 
ie Laura, and I resolve to hang it up over my | me by only the thickness of a wainscot,is partly caught them, made a 
tead, unconscious of my bliss, wrong move, lost them m 
again, Pate at them with i, 
the coftee-pot, and upset the ; 


steak-dish, and, in spring- 
ing back to avoid the gravy, 7 
stepped on the cat that be- 4 
longed to the family down : 
stairs, and came to the fioor a 
in a heap, with the steak 
and peas and a terribly mad <F 
cat under him, and an over- “e 
flowing pot of scalding cof- R 
fee on top of him. ; 

Then he bounded up, and i 
stamped on the steak-dish, 4 
and picked up the other by 
dish and threw it out the 4 
window, and finished that 
performance in time to hurl $4 
SS the coffee-pot and the re- 7 
=) maining contents at the cat, 7 
which was making the yery 5 
best time down the front. 
—— stairway. 
——— The deacon didn’t stay to 
dinner. 
Roberts retired to the bed- 
ee eee room with a bottle of sweet 

———— = oil and a of fp bes 

4, My neighbor Dobbs is annoyed by ting, an 18. a Se | 
my knocking, and thumps the wainscot in a over to her mother’s a 
remonstrance, chy 


il 
i il 


a as 


es 3. 1 proceed to put up a good, stout nail 
4 ae to hang my beloved Lawra—(her por- 
trait), 


0. 


Y WM A Careless Barber. f 
> | A barber, trimming Sher- : 
or idan’s hair, put him to great { 
a S pain and uneasiness. ! 
wz « = | —ISS “Are you trimming my . 
= : SS , iets ear now?” asked the 
: “No, sir; not till I’ve done 
the right.” 
“Oh! only I theught by 
what I felt that you were 
parsing, through to the left. 
ear without going round.” 


Ra 8 Sy re 


A Wife’s Opinion. 
A lady, who asserts that. 
her opinion is based upon | 
aclose observance, says that 
men, as a rule, regard their 
wives as angels for just two 
months—namely, a month ny 
before marrying them, 7 
Se EER a Mee a month after burying” 
them. 
_ 5. The beloved’s picture is hung. I players _6. Poor Dobbs has thumped the nail — oe 
tt at a respectful distance. point into his hand. s@~ Too late for the fair— 


: Mora: “What's one man’s meat is another man’s poison.” An old bachelor. 
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A Case in Point 

A sniveling preacher, who 
was a member of the Penn- 
sylvania Legislature, was 
always prying and poking 
into everybody’s business 
distrusting everybody, an 
snar and snapping at 
everything. 

One day, just at the close 
of the session, a discussion 
arose at dinner on the ques- 
tion whether such a senti- 
ment as a purely disinterest- 
ed benevolence existed, in 
which, of course, the political 
parson took a hand. 

He argued, with some 
warmth and at much length, 
that no benefit was ever con- 
ferred, unless those who con- 
ferred it did so with the ex- 
pectation of a return for the 
act in some material good. 


The discussion, in various 
aie went round the table 
till it came —’s turn to 
talk, and he declared his full 
conviction that disinterested 
benevolence did exist, and, 
in proof, passed in review the 
arguments of those who pre- 
ceded him, concluding 
thusly: 

“Take as_ an illustration, 
my reverend friend and col- 
league. Now, I am informed 
that a congregation of Chris- 
tians, and intelligent citizens, 
too, actually pay, him a 
stated salary of six hundred 
dollars a year. Such being 
the fact, if that is not a case 
of disinterested benevolence, 
what the devil is it?” 

The minister was missing 
at the “application of the 
discourse.” 


A Cruel Joke. 


Mrs. Jamison was a very 
sprightly old lady, in her 
hundredth year, who had 
long promised her handsome 
fortune to her nephew. He 
had waited for it half a cen- 
tury, hoping daily to have 
the pleasure of closing her 
dying eyes and fingering her 
money. 

Every night, if he heard the 
slightest noise in the house, 
he hastened to her door, in 
the fond hope that his dear 
old aunt was in the last pains, 
and his day of possession 
was at hand. 

At last she rang the bell 
violently at one o’clock in the 
morning. 

He flew to her bedside; she 


_ Must be dying—he was sure of it, and glad of it, too.’ 


“Aunt, dear aunt, what can I do for you?” 
‘La, John, nothing’s the matter. It’s the first of April, 
you fool you. I ain’t dead yet.” 
———#++0++—__—_ 


Honor Among Thieves. 


A gentleman went witha friend to the opera, and arrived 
before the doors were open. While waiting in the crowd, 
standing behind his friend, he amused himself by picking 
the ket of the latter, abstracting therefrom a handker- 
ehief. Hardly had he done so when he was tapped on the 
shoulder, and, on turning round, he saw a gentlemanly- 
looking individual, who handed him his own snuff-box 
with a polite bow, observing that he never knowingly 
“operated on a brother professional], and was sorry that he 

made such a mistake.” 


————-#++@++~<______ 
aa- This question agitates Lawrence, Kansas: “Should 


a young man leave his music lessons to split wood when 
his mother is at home in perfect health?” 


x 
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Here’s an awful warning! This greedy old glutton became a regular pig before he had finished, 


An Unhealthy Man. 


An Irish physician was called to examine the corpse of 
another Irishman, who had been assassinated by some of 
his countrymen. ‘ t 

“This person,” said he, after inspecting the body, “was 
so ill that if he had not been murdered he would have died 
half an hour before.” 

———# ++0+ + 


Why She Used It. 


“Why do you use paint?’ asked a violinist of his 
daughter. ! 
“For the same reason that you use rosin, papa.” 
“How is that?” 
“Why, to help me draw my beau.” 
——————_ +104 ——_—_————_ 


saz A London paper, in recounting a death, said: “The 
deceased lady died suddenly, without medical assistance, 
which came too late.” To die without medical assistance 
is hardly complimentary. 


- remedies, and 
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Pilaster’s Predicament. 

There are people who are credulous in the matter of new 
asten at the first opportunity to justify 
their confidences. 

Mr. Pilaster is such a man. , ) 

He recently read a statement in his agricultural paper 
that a pebble stone held in the mouth would very much 
modify the craving for thirst, and, as he was afraid to 
drink large quantities of ice-water, he was pet he heard 
of the plan, and determined to give it a trial. 

He did so that afternoon, selecting a nice, smooth stone, 
and rubbing it clean on the leg of his breeches. 

Pretty soon after he got back in the house, and was hold- 
ing the pebble in his mouth, and thinking with tears of 
gratitude in his eyes of the man who made the discovery, 
the pastor of Pilaster’s church, together with two deacons 
and a prominent female member of the Khidghluv Mission 
Society, made a call. \ 

Mrs. Pilaster showed them into the parlor, where Pilas- 
ter, with the pebble in his mouth, joined them. 

After a few suitable and impressive remarks upon the 
weather, in which each one contributed something and 
heartily concurred with what had already been advanced, 
the subject of the Khidghluy Mission was brought up, and 
the conversation soon became quite animated on the part 
of the clergyman and two deacons and the female Khid- 
ghluy, while Mr. and Mrs. Pilaster attentively listened. 

Mr. Pilaster was sitting on a mohair-cushioned chair— 
sitting on the very edge, so not to injure it—and was star- 
ing ina mild and forgiving manner at the lady, when he 
suddenly experienced a tickling sensation within his nos- 
tril, and, wrinkling his nose to prevent it, he broke out in 
a gurgling noise, and the next instant his eyes protruded, 
he bounded from the chair, threw his arms in the air, 
dropped down’'on the floor, and immediately went rolling 
and kicking under the center-table, upsetting that article, 
and strewing the floor with bound books, visiting cards, 
and wax flowers. : 

Then he rolled over, and reared up, and pounded his 
heels, and turned black in the face, and worked his hands, 
and threw out his arms. : 

The people were terribly frightened. Mrs. Pilaster and 
the member of the Khidghluv Mission screamed and wrung 
their hands, and tried to get out of the door. i 

One of the deacons got behind the stove, and the min- 
ister, who had no doubt it was a case of hydrophobia, 
shrieked above the din: j 3 

“Don’t be frightened, ladies; Heaven will protect us, 
and immediately crawled under the sofa. — | 

The other deacon was the only one to retain his presence 


~~" 


APPRECIATING OWN. 
Mrs. Brown.—“That your husband! Which of them?” 


Mrs. 
whiskers!” 


Smrra.—“ Which? As if I’d marry that ugly monkey, 


of mind. He thought it was a fit, and catching the unfor-) ~ ‘ 


tunate Pilaster by the slack of the nether garment as he 
evoluted about, he held him down and rubbed the back of 
his head with an album. Then he called the other deacon 
to help him, and both of them fell to rubbing the miserable 
man, and pounding his breast, and shaking his hea 
in the meantime Mrs. Pilaster got a pail of water, and 
poured it on his head and down his back. And in the 
midst of these extraordinary exertions the pebble came 
uP, and rolled on the carpet without being perceived, but 

r, Pilaster was too weak to tell them, 

Then the two deacons picked him up and earried him to 
his bed, and took off his clothes, and theclergyman started 
after all the doctors he knew the names of. Mis. Pilaster 
heated water, and the female Khidghluver spread mustard 

lasters and prepared onion draughts; and ten minutes 


ater the wretched patient was steaming in a blanket, and — 


smarting under the combined effects of the mustard and 
onions. 

Then the doctors commenced to arrive, and pretty soon 
there were seven of them in the room, and what they 
didn’t know about the case would have been a wicked 
waste of time hunting up. The first doctor said it was 
something with a name an inch and a half long, and nine 
joints. Then the next man fetched up something with a 
name still longer, and he was followed by a doctor who 
had to sit down to pronounce his. At this Mrs. Pilaster 
fainted dead away, and, when she came to, the seven doc- 


|tors were calling each other names of twelve syllables, 


and the poor lady went off again. 

By this time Mr. Pilaster had so far recovered as to 
regain his consciousness and some of his strength, and, 
bounding out of bed with no clothing to speak of other 
than three mustard plasters and a couple of onion 
draughts, he at once put an entirely different aspect on the 
condition of affairs. And when Mrs. Pilaster recovered, 
and when the female member of the Khidghluy recovered, 
which both of them did when they discovered there was no 
one to assist them, they found the room emptied, and saw 
Mr. Pilaster capt we mustard from his leg, and howling 
the most dismal language describable. He is better now, 
we understand—so he can get arounuon the street a little. 
But he says ninety tons of rock cannot quench his thirst 
for the blood of the man who suggested that pebble stone. 


———__—-@ ++0+4+.—______ 


We Shall Never Meet Again. 


An old Philadelphian returned, not long since, and start- 
ed around in search of his friends. Some he found hearty, 
and cheerful, and wi as the day is long. Others again 

iad gone to far-off lands, and others 
still had gone to their long account. 

One, however, had not been asked 
after, and, in recalling the old-time 
recollections, he was at last remem- 
bered. So witha fresh and friendly 
spirit our returned Philadelphian in- 
quired: 

“By the way, what has become of 
the gay and festive Dick ——?” 

“Poor devil!” answered his com- 
panion—“‘poor deyil! he is dead and 
gone to Heaven.” ; 

A flood of tears followed, and a de- 
greeof emotion that only a true friend 
can feel or evince. 

“°Tis asad Lear pene overpowering 
thing!” exclaimed the returned; “a 
thing that fills me with an agony that 
is hopeless.” 

And he again burst into tears. 

“Why do you give way in this man- 
ner? Why weep over a circumstance 
that is common tousall? All that’s 
bright must fade,” and so on, were 
offered in the way of consolation. 

“Oh, I know all that; but if Dick 
—— has gone to Heaven, I know and 
feel that we shall never meet again.” 
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sar A hitching-post is a rarity in 
Chicago. When an Eastern man 
comes across a hitching-post in Chi- 
cago, he sits down an 
fasten horses by a strap to an iron 


These weights occupy a prominent 
position in a runaway. When a Chi- 


ing along the street, he don’t stop to 
inquire whether it was the result of 
carelessness or accident. He merely 
says: “Heaven protect us!” and 
crawls under a stoop. 


all hair and 


d; and - 


cries. They — 
weight, which is left on the walk. 


cago Man sees a runaway horse com- 
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GOOD READING, 


AT A LOW PRICE! 


$25 Worth for $2. 


The following list of stories are printed from new, large type, on fine heavy 
paper, and cost from $1.00 to $1.50 each in bound book-form. 

They are written by well known and popular authors, and should be widely cir- 
culated. A single copy will be sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. For 
One Dortar we wil) send any 4m consecutive stories, and for Two Dottarswe will 
send the ‘Awenty stories by mail, post-paid. The size of the page is eight by eleven 
inches, and each story is complete in itself. 
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14. Ninety-nine Choice Readings and Recitations. Compiled by J. S. Ogilvie. roc 
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16. The Octagon; or, The Old Ferry. By Mrs. M. E. Berry:.............. TOC. 
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SPECIAL REDUCTION ON BOUND BOOKS. To any Sabbath School, 
Day Schooi, Organization, or individual, desiring to purchase a Library, we offer 
special and reduced prices on any books they may wish to order. Having had many 
years’ experience in furnishing Libraries, we can guarantee perfect satisfaction and the 
lowest prices. Send to us for an estimate giving us the number of books you-ewish to 
buy. Correspondence solicited, all inquiries promptly answered, and all orders filled 
the day on which they are received. Address, 


J.S. OGILVIE & CO., Publishers, 


P. O. Box 2767. 31! Rose Street, New York. 
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A GILDED SIN. 


Something to Read, No. 4, 
Contains the following Ten sei st Stories, by 
Mary Crom Hay: 

A SHADOW ON THE CHRESHOLD, 

A DARK INHERITANCE, 


eyes 


u 
Seven Complete Stories by Mrs. Henry Wood; , 

Seven Complete Stories by Miss M. EK. Braddon; ~ ' 
Seven Complete Stories by Bertha M. Clay, author | ) 

of * Dora Thorne;” z\, 

(a v6 

Ten Complete Stories by Mary Cecil Hay. Y 
No such amount of reading matter was. ever ol- Something to Read. No. 2, } l} 
fered before for so small an amount of money. Contains the following Seven Complete Stories, by us 
i Miss M, E. Brappow: re f 
_ They are printed on large type, on handsome, |~Aapy AUDLEY’S SECRE, | 
heayy paper, and, beautifully bound in cloth, with THE OCTOROON, MG 

\ wee : THE CLOVEN FOOT, Gh 

gold side and back stamp, for $1.50, or bound in HIS SECRET, e): 

~ heavy paper for only $1.00. A WAVERING IMAGE, "4 

x fas 5 eRe a eee nay eH THE WAGES OF SIN, 9! 

fp. € have expende ousands of dollars 1n 11S AURORA FLOYD. . Xj 
effort to offer acceptable reading at a low price, and bi 
q in i . (ae ws 2, ket e ; : Something to Read, No. 3, ‘: 
OS Ae lethal tla aaa 8°°° | Contains the following Seven Complete Stories, by A) 
literature, Bertua M. Cuay, author of ‘‘ Dora THORNE.” | 
: PRO rer trey as teacy id DORA THORNE, g 
. HACH ONE OF THE SINGLE, STORIES in each A GOLDEN HEART, Q 
number of ‘‘ SoMETHING To Reap” costs from $1.00 HILDA, ar 
to $1.50, but we. offer the whole Seven Stories, by * MTA OE eo ie z , 
Mrs. Woop, Miss Brappon, Berroa M. Cuay, and THE COST OF HER LOVE, 
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the Ten Stories by Mary Cucm Hay, for $1.50, 


bound in cloth, or, $1.00dy heavy paper cover. In 
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ordering them please specify which number you want, 


and the name of the author. They are sold by every 


ivan anmid and bookseller in the United States, or BACK TO THE OLD HOME, d 
they will be mailed to any address, post-paid, on re- VICTOR AND VANQUISHED, (| 
ceipt of price. <q ae oO ae A SUCRE, A 

4 UNDER LIFE’S KEY, g 
Something to Read, No. 1, | INTO THESHADE, § 
Contains the following Seven Complete Stories, by a Te § 
“yoo ad lta Bither of the above Numbers can be obtained of N 
EAST LYNNE, any bookseller, or they will be mailed to any address \¥ 
A LIFE’S SECRET, on receipt of $1.50 forthe cloth, and $1.00 for the \i 
THE TALE OF SIN paper cover. In ordering, please state which seas a! 
. HE SEV “ahs ber you want, or the name of the Author, ( 
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The Date Due Card in the pocket indi- . 
cates the date on or before which this 
book ‘should be returned to the Library. 
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